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George Stepney, My Lord Dorset’s Boy 


By H. T. SwEDENBERG, JR.* 


mons the less famous members of the Kit-Cat Club was George 
Stepney, a diplomat, poet, and man of affairs who had the af- 
fection and respect of such men as William III, Marlborough, 
Halifax, Dorset, Prior, and Leibnitz. In his own day he was praised 
extravagantly. Giles Jacob wrote of “his excellent Qualifications 
and great Merit.”* In the diary of Sir Erasmus Philips he was called 
“one of the finest Poets of his time,” who, though he wrote but 
little, wrote enough “to discover his delicate Genius that Way.” 
And John Macky in his reminiscences of men and affairs spoke of 


*Throughout this paper I have acknowledged my indebtedness to Professor 
Charles Kenneth Eves’ excellent biography of Prior. I also wish to acknowledge 
his kindness in answering various inquiries about Stepney. Dr. Helene Maxwell 
Hooker has generously allowed me the use of her dissertation on Charles Monta- 
gue, and she and her husband, Professor E. N. Hooker, have read my manuscript. 
I am also indebted to my research assistant, Mrs. Hardin Craig, Jr., who just be- 
fore the war made transcripts of many of the Stepney letters in the Public Records 
Office. Finally I wish to express my gratitude to President Robert Gordon Sproul 
for the grant of a University of California summer fellowship for work on Dryden 
and his contemporaries. 


1The Poetical Register: or, the Lives and Characters of all the English Poets 
(London, 1723), II, 205. 


2Notes and Queries, 2d ser., XI (1861), 225. 
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him as a “Gentleman of admirable Natural Parts, very Learned, one 
of the best Poets now in England, and, perhaps, equal to any that 
ever was; hath an admirable, clear, Stile in his Letters; of very good, 
diverting, Conversation; a thorough Statesman, speaks all the Mod- 
ern Languages, as well as Antient, perfectly well.”* Now he is all 
but forgotten, his history another example of the evanescence of 
fame and the mockery of uncritical praise from contemporaries. 
George Stepney came of a good family. He was of the Stepneys 
of Prendergast in Pembrokeshire, his father being George Stepney, 
groom of the chamber to Charles II, and his grandfather Sir Thomas 
Stepney, cupbearer to James I. George was born in Westminster 
in 1663. Asa lad he lived in Charing Cross with his widowed mother 
and two sisters, and attended Westminster School nearby. He was 
“admitted on the foundation” at Whitsuntide in 1676, entering the 
institution made famous by its headmaster, the formidable Dr. 
Busby,‘ and by its renowned graduates, such as Dryden, Cowley, 
Wren, and Locke. Here Stepney formed associations that were to 
last throughout his life and have considerable influence on his 
career. His closest friends were the Montague brothers, James and 
Charles, and Matthew Prior, romantically rescued from service in 
his uncle’s tavern and sent to school by the great Earl of Dorset. 
In schoolboy style, the group gave each of its members a nickname. 


3Memoirs of the Secret Services of John Macky, Esq; During the Reigns of King 
William, Queen Anne, and King George I (London, 1733), p. 142. Swift knew 
that such praises were absurd. Commenting on Macky’s praise of Stepney as one 
of the best poets, he remarked, “scarce of a third rate.” (Prose Works, ed. Temple 
Scott, X [London, 1902], 283.) 


4According to contemporary report, when Dr. Busby lay dying, passersby no- 
ticed flames licking from his windows. (G.F. Russell Barker, Memoir of Richard 
Busby, D.D. [1606-1695] [London, 1895], p. 21.) When Stepney heard of his old 
teacher’s death and the strange phenomenon attending it, he wrote from Dresden: 
“I heartily Lament my good old master: He deserves a good poem, and ought to 
have a Booke in tribute to his Memory from both Universitys: If all his Schollars 
who are at town attend him (as I hear they will) His followers may be as 
numerous as those at the Queens Funerall and if they are not Mourners at his 
death, I am certain there is not one but shed Tears upon account in his lifetime. 
I begin to fancy ’twas he himself set fire to the school, being unwilling it should 
survive him. I hope a weighty stone may be layd upon him, to keep him from 
walking. For it would be a double horror to any of his schollars to see a Ghost 
and such a master.” (Public Records Office, Stepney Papers, 105/55, Stepney to 
James Vernon, 19 April 1695.) 
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James became Jemmy; Charles, Chamont; Matthew, Matt; and 
George, Catt.° 

They were clever boys and did well in school. When time came 
to go to the University they all proceeded to Cambridge. Charles 
went to Trinity College, Cambridge in 1679. After six years as a 
King’s Scholar at Westminster, George also went to Trinity in 
1682. Dr. Busby and the Earl of Dorset wanted Matt to go to Ox- 
ford, where his prospects seemed very bright. But he could not 
bear to be separated from his friends, and in spite of the wishes of 
his master and patron, he managed in 1683 to get a scholarship at 
St. John’s, Cambridge. James followed the other three the next year. 

The friends could now enjoy life on the banks of the Cam, study 
and write occasional verses as they saw fit. When Charles II died in 
1685, they contributed with other collegians at Cambridge to a 
volume of commemorative verses. According to the traditional 
story, the poems of Charles Montague and Stepney drew the atten- 
tion of the Earl of Dorset, who had long been Prior’s patron. He 
accordingly invited them to London. Charles went, but Stepney 
“desir’d to be excus’d, out of his Love of a retir’d Life.”® Though 
he did not accept the invitation at that time,” he was later to know 
and receive favors from Dorset, and to become known with Charles 
Montague and Prior, as one of “my Lord Dorset’s boys.” 

Stepney’s love of a retired life did not last very long, for almost 
immediately after he took his B.A. in 1685/86 he went off to Ham- 


5Charles Kenneth Eves, Matthew Prior: Poet and Diplomatist (New York, 1939), 
p- 17. 


8“Memoirs of the Life of Charles Montague, late Earl of Halifax,” in Poems on 
Several Occasions (London, 1715), p. 7. 


We know that though Dorset had invited Stepney to partake of his favors, 
Stepney did not meet him until several years later. In a letter from Dresden, 26 
December 1693, Stepney wrote the Earl, saying in part: 

“My being a well-wisher to ye Muses, inclin’d yr Lordship (their great Patron) 
to vouchsafe me [protec]tchion before I had ye Honour to be known to you. 
Ever since ye Congress at ye Hague (from wch time I [had] yt Happiness) 
I must confess I have had a Secrett Ambition of drawing nearer to yr person 
whom I then so much admired, by becoming something (I knew not what) 
imedately Dependant on your Lordp.” 

(Quoted by Brice Harris, Charles Sackville, Sixth Earl of Dorset [Urbana, Ill. 
1940], p. 190. Superior letters have been reduced in this and all quotations through- 
out the article.) Dorset had attended William at the Congress of the Hague in 1691. 
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burg to begin his diplomatic career.* The band of school friends 
was breaking up. James left to study law at the Middle Temple, 
beginning a career which was to make him a famous barrister and 
earn him a knighthood. Though Charles and Matt continued for 
some time more closely connected with the university, they too 
were soon to enter upon careers. Prior like Stepney was to be a 
diplomat and, in addition, one of the finest poets of his age. And 
Charles Montague was to become the Earl of Halifax, famous as a 
patron of literature, as a great reformer of the currency, and author 
of the bill which brought into being the Bank of England. 
Stepney never forgot his friends. To Montague he owed much 
of his advancement. One of his early biographers claimed that Step- 
ney owed all his preferment to Montague.° Though this is not true, 
he undoubtedly was indebted to his good friend who became a great 
man. In 1693 he spoke to Dorset of “Mr. Montague, who is never 
weary of doing me good. . .”*° When both Prior and Stepney were 
diplomats, concerned about getting their pay in reasonable time, 
James Vernon wrote to Prior, “I believe Mr. Montague will be as 
friendly to you at the Treasury as he is to Mr. Stepney, who does 
not labour under the arrears that some others of our foreign min- 
isters are to be pitied for.”"* In the spring of 1705, there was agi- 
tation for the removal of Stepney from his position at the Court of 
Vienna. Godolphin wrote Harley about the possibility of sending 
the nephew of the Earl of Halifax to take Stepney’s place, and 
promised to speak to Halifax, but added, “I find he is not without 
some scruple upon the account of his friendship with Mr. Stepney, 
and wishes it might be so ordered as that Mr. Stepney might not 
have the least jealousy or uneasiness upon his nephew’s going 
thither.”** Two days later he wrote again, saying that Halifax was 
not so “forward in that matter” as he had expected.** Stepney’s 
friendship for Halifax continued until his death. In his will he 


8Eves, Matthew Prior, p. 33. 

®Theophilus Cibber, Lives of the Poets (London, 1753), IV, 72. 

10Harris, Charles Sackville, p. 190. 

11Historical Manuscripts Commission, Bath MSS, III, 32. 28 August /7 September 
1694. 

12] bid., I, 68. 

13] bid. 
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GEORGE STEPNEY 5 


wrote: “When all my books shall be transported to England and 
sett up in my study, I make it my humble request to my Noble 
patron and friend Lord Hallifax that he would be pleased to chuse 
a hundred tomes if there be any which may deserve to have place 
in his Library. I likewise beg of him to admitt upon his sideboard a 
golden goblett which I had as a present from the Landgrave of 
Hesse.””** 

Prior and Stepney also continued friends for many years, until 
political differences came between them. As young men both started 
out to make their way in the world of politics and diplomacy, de- 
pending largely upon their native resourcefulness and cleverness. 
Writing to Dorset in November 1693, Prior said that Stepney and 
two other diplomats (Aglionby and Cresset) “are journeymen as 
I am, have about the same estates at home, and are sent to preach 
politics as the Aspostles were on a better errand, without purse or 
scrip.”** There were injustices in the foreign service then as al- 
ways, and in December of 1694 Prior wrote to Stepney complain- 
ing of them. He observed, however, “tis all a game, Catt, and we 
that are partners are rather to hold up our cards than blame our 
adversaries for peeping into our hands, or endeavouring to trump 
the cards we hope to make tricks by.”** Stepney replied with world- 
weary realism, “Believe me, Matt, there is nothing but roguery and 
double dealing in this world and to live upon the square is the cer- 
tain way of being cheated.””” 

But they were not always concerned with business. When Prior 
was at the Hague as a secretary to Lord Villiers, Stepney often 
stopped off on his diplomatic journeys to visit him. Prior had taken 
a house and had established “Flanders Jane” as his housekeeper. 
The two friends spent many days and nights together in making 


14For a transcript of Stepney’s will at Somerset House, I am indebted to Pro- 
fessor Eves. 


18Hist. MSS Comm., Bath MSS, Ill, 15. 
16]bid., Il, 38. 


17Quoted by Eves, Matthew Prior, p. 61. Prior may well have had reason to 
remember this sentiment. Years later when his political star was fast setting he was 
questioned by the secret committee. His old friend Stepney was thrown up to him 
as having been fond of the proverb “Near is my Shirt, but nearer is my Skin.” 
(Prior, History of His Own Time (London, 1740], p. 434.) 
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what revels they could in Holland.’* And before this they had 
written about various ladies with whom they were concerned.” 
Furthermore we gather from a letter of Richard Powys to Prior 
that Stepney and Prior had similar tastes at home in their places of 
diversion: 

“Mrs, A— was with me this morning making sad complaint for 
the absence of her two best friends, yourself and Mr. Stepney. She 
is full of troubles, says trade is bad; I told her that must be her fault, 
that she ought to get better goods, and the like, for that her trade 
would be always going on in all reigns and under all religions. As 
for my own part I found out better goods than ever she sold me.”*° 

But politics eventually broke up the friendship. When the Tories 
decided to impeach the Whig ministers in 1701 because of the Par- 
tition Treaty, Prior voted to impeach his old friend Charles Mon- 
tague. Montague was naturally hurt, and Stepney was angry with 
Prior for deserting Montague. Stepney relented somewhat later, 
but by that time he had not long to live.” It is distressing to report 
that when Prior heard of Stepney’s serious illness in 1707, he tried 
to get his diplomatic post. As men, “my Lord Dorset’s boys” did 
not always get along well. 


To trace in detail Stepney’s activities as a diplomat is impossible 
here. His comings and goings among the small German states were 
many and complicated. From the time when as a young man he 
went to Hamburg as a secretary, his diplomatic assignments became 
more and more important, until at his death he was looked upon as 
one of the most accomplished men in the government’s service. 

A brief resumé of his activities will give some idea of the respon- 
sibilities he had.” In 1692 he was Secretary and Envoy to the 
Elector of Brandenburg. From 14 December 1692 until 14 Decem- 
ber 1693, he was “Their Majesties’ Agent at the Imperial Court, 
Vienna.” In 1693 he was given authority to negotiate “a league 


18E ves, Matthew Prior, p. 66. 

19See ibid., pp. 86-88. 

20Bath MSS, Ill, 293. 7/17 November 1698. 

21E ves, Matthew Prior, pp. 170-72; 175. 

22No thorough study of Stepney’s diplomatic career has ever been made. The 
most convenient outline is Elizabeth K. Halbeisen’s “George Stepney: A Calendar,” 
Notes and Queries, CLIX (1930), 93-96; 114-17, which I follow here. 
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offensive and defensive with the Elector of Saxony.” The year 
1694 saw him at Dresden, in the post of Commissary, and toward 
the end of the same year he was appointed by the King to be Min- 
ister at the Courts of Saxony and Hesse Cassel. The next year he 
was made Envoy Extraordinary to various princes in Germany, 
particularly to the Elector of Saxony and the Landgrave of Hesse 
Cassel, in which capacity he continued during 1696. In 1697 he was 
appointed a Commissioner of Trade, an appointment from which 
he received £1,000 a year. This office, despite his absence on the 
Continent for much of the time, he held until his death.”* In 1698 
he was appointed Envoy Extraordinary to Brandenburg and Po- 
land, and the next year he traveled on a number of missions to 
various German cities. The year of 1700 he was busy with the 
Board of Trade, but in 1701 he was sent back to the Continent, this 
time as Envoy Extraordinary to Vienna, where he continued 
through 1702. For several years he continued working out of 
Vienna. In 1706 he went to the Hague where he succeeded Alex- 
ander Stanhope as Envoy Extraordinary to the States General. The 
next year serious illness forced him to come home. On 15 Septem- 
ber 1707, he died at Paradise Row, Chelsea.” 

Even this brief summary indicates the fullness of Stepney’s ca- 
reer. But a man may be inordinately busy without accomplishing 
much. His contemporaries, however, testify to Stepney’s ability. 
As a diplomat he necessarily wrote many reports and letters. In 
1694 the Duke of Shrewsbury, then Secretary of State, commented 
on the excellence of his work. “I have seen nobody whose rela- 

23Stepney was very active on the Board during 1700, signing dozens of docu- 
ments. (See C.S.P., America & W. Indies, 1700.) After this year, though he con- 
tinued a member of the Board, his signature appears almost never. As a diplomat, 
however, he was occasionally concerned with trade. He was, for instance, active 
in trying to get the Austrian prohibition on English woolens removed, and on 


30 December 1704, he delivered a memorial to the Emperor on the subject. (House 
of Lords MSS, Vil, N.S., 321-24.) 


24On 28 August 1707, Narcissus Luttrell recorded that Stepney was shortly ex- 
pected home, “having the bloody flux, in hopes his native air may recover him” 
(A Brief Historical Relation of State Affairs from September 1678 to April 1714 
[Oxford, 1857], VI, 206). On 16 September, he noted that Stepney had died the 
day before (ibid., VI, 213), and on 23 September he wrote of Stepney’s funeral 
the night before: “the corpse of Mr. Stepney was interr’d in Westminster abbey 


in great state, the pall was carried up by 2 dukes, 2 earls, and 2 barons” (ibid., 
VI, 215). 
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tions [reports] are more exact and ingenious than his; so that, with- 
out being personally acquainted with him, I cannot but think him 
very deserving of the King’s favour.”** A little later he commented 
again: “I hope in time his Majesty will consider Mr. Stepney, whose 
zeal, success, parts, and application deserve encouragement.”** As 
Stepney’s career shows, his Majesty did give him that encour- 
agement.”” 

The cautious Joseph Addison also thought highly of Stepney. 
A protégé of the Earl of Halifax, Addison naturally was received 
graciously by Stepney. But Addison’s comments on Stepney indi- 
cate that his admiration for the older man went beyond respect for 
his patron’s close friend. In November and December of 1702, 
Addison, who was traveling on the Continent, spent much time 
with Stepney in Vienna. He wrote to Stepney at this time, sending 
him an early draught of his Dialogues upon Medals. “I have wrote 
it,” he said, “since my being at Vienna in hopes that it might have 
ye advantage of your correction.”** While Addison was in Vienna, 
Stepney gave him a letter of introduction to the Empress Sophia, 
which brought about an audience with the sisters of Prince George. 
From Dresden, Addison wrote to Stepney thanking him again for 
this and other favors.” 

In the following years Addison wrote often to Stepney. His ad- 
miration appears most clearly in a letter of 1706 congratulating 
Stepney upon his appointment as envoy at the Hague: 


I beg leave to congratulate you upon your removal to a province that 
requires all those great abilities for which you are so deservedly cele- 
brated, and at the same time to renew to you my assurances of an eter- 


25Buccleuch MSS, Il, 66. Shrewsbury to Blathwayt, 11 May 1694. 


26[bid., II, 96. Shrewsbury to Blathwayt, 10 July 1694. “cea respect con- 
tinued and grew after he met Stepney. See his various letters to Stepney printed 
in Rebecca Warner’s Epistolary Curiosities, 2d ser. (London, 1818), pp. 84 ff. 


27According to Prior, even before this time the King had recognized Stepney’s 
ability. pe | to Dorset on 14/24 November 1693, Prior said that Stepney might 
almost choose his place, “having had the fortune to be placed in such a light that 
his Majesty has known and approved of him.” (Bath MSS, III, 15.) 


28The Letters of Joseph Addison, ed. Walter Graham (Oxford, 1941), p. 35. 
Addison also at this time showed Stepney a copy of his Letter from Italy to Lord 
Halifax. (Ibid., p. 36n.) 


291 bid., p. 37. 
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nal gratitude and esteem. Tho’ I have forebore troubling you with 
snelaians of this nature, I have often had an opportunity of mention- 
ing my obligations to you, and the great respect I shall always have for 
so extraordinary a character; as well in other countries as in England.*° 


When Stepney died Addison wrote Christian Cole of the melan- 
choly event and added, “I need not tell you how much he is la- 
mented by every body here. .. .”® 

Stepney was highly esteemed also by the noble family of Han- 
over. James Cressett, the English Resident at the Court of Hanover, 
wrote to Stepney speaking of the confidence the Electress had in 
him, and of the duties she and the Elector had asked him to per- 
form.*? Stepney was asked to use his influence on Maximilian, the 
rakish son of Sophia, in order to try to make a Protestant of him. 
Horace Walpole reports that King William ordered Stepney to 
sound out the Elector, later George I, on giving up his German 
possessions in the event that he became King of England.** And we 
know that in 1700 Stepney wrote a letter to the Electress, skillfully 
setting forth the English situation in regard to the crown.™ In 1701 
the Princess Sophia wrote him expressing appreciation of his ef- 
forts for her family and her pleasure in being in the debt of a 
person of his merit.*° 

Perhaps the most remarkable proof of Stepney’s ability was the 
lasting faith Marlborough had in him. In 1702 he wrote to Not- 
tingham, “Mr. Stepney is very capable of carrying anything on 
with great discretion.”** In 1704 when Stepney was uneasy about 
his position, Marlborough reassured him, telling him that nothing 
anyone could do or say against him could work to his hurt in his 
opinion, “everybody being sensible of the candour and integrity 


8°] bid., pp. 56-57. 

81[bid., p. 76. Godolphin, for one, was much concerned over the loss of Stepney. 
(Bath MSS, I, 177; 180.) 

82Warner, Epistolary Curiosities, 2d ser., p. 188. 

83“Paris Journals,” in Horace Walpole’s Correspondence with Madame Du 
Deffand and Wiart, ed. W. S. Lewis and W. H. Smith, V (New Haven, 1939), 362. 

84 ves, Matthew Prior, p. 162. See also his correspondence with Leibnitz over 
his own congratulatory epigram to the Electress of Brandenburg. (J. M. Kemble, 
State Papers and Correspondence (London, 1857], pp. 116-17; 124; 155.) 


85Halbreisen, “George Stepney: A Calendar,” p. 115. 
86] etters and Dispatches, ed. Sir George Murray (London, 1845), I, 47. 
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with which you have always discharged the trust her Majesty has 
reposed in you.”*’ In the summer of 1704 when Stepney wanted 
to visit Marlborough, the Duke was concerned about his friend’s 
making the long trip but rather than deprive himself of the pleasure 
of seeing Stepney, he proposed going part of the way to meet him.” 

In Vienna Stepney had a very difficult task in trying to negotiate 
between the Hungarian rebels and the Imperial Government, for 
the English and the Dutch were sympathetic to the rebels, yet were 
allies of the Emperor against whom the Hungarians were revolting. 
The inevitable result was that Stepney became very unpopular at 
Vienna. But Marlborough reassured him and protected him. When 
in the spring of 1705 Count Wratislaw, Stepney’s particular enemy, 
and Prince Eugene demanded Stepney’s removal, Marlborough 
agreed but stipulated that nothing should be done until a suitable 
place could be found for him. When in the fall of 1706 Marlbor- 
ough made a trip to Vienna, he wrote to Stepney saying that he 
wanted to stay in Stepney’s house, no matter what other prepara- 
tion might have been made. Apparently he wanted to show pub- 
licly that Stepney was still highly regarded, even though he was 
to be removed.*® 

Already that spring in other ways Marlborough had displayed 
his confidence in Stepney. When the lordship of Mindelheim was 
conferred upon him, he wrote to Stepney (15 March 1706), re- 
questing him to act as his proxy and to take the whole business of 
the ceremonial investiture upon himself.*° This Stepney did, writ- 
ing a detailed account to the Duke and including mention of a gift 
which he had received as the Duke’s emissary, “a very handsome 
basin and ewer (worth 600 florins).”** When a little over a year 
later Stepney fell ill with what was to be his last illness, Marlbor- 
ough wrote him a letter which must have cheered his failing spirits: 


811bid., I, 364. 
38/bid., I, 436. He wrote from his camp at Sefelingen. 


3°For a discussion of the whole matter of the Hungarian rebels and the Stepney- 
Wratislaw-Marlborough correspondence, see Winston S. Churchill, Marlborough: 
His Life and Times, Ill (New York, 1935), 195 ff; IV, 176 ff; V, 46. 


40Letters and Dispatches, Il, 449-50. 
41William Coxe, Memoirs of the Duke of Marlborough, 1 (London, 1847), 388. 
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I need not tell you what concern and trouble your indisposition has 
given me, nor how willingly I would contribute all that is in my power 
to your recovery, which no friend you have can wish more sincerely 
than I do. .. You may assure yourself I shall most heartily employ my- 
self and interest in any thing that may contribute to your satisfaction.‘ 


To Harley, Marlborough wrote in the same vein, hoping for Step- 
ney’s recovery, and declaring “no man can be so acceptable nor 
useful to the public in this country.”** But Stepney’s days of use- 
fulness were almost over, for within a few days he was dead. 


Stepney was primarily a diplomat, but he knew and corresponded 
on subjects ranging from gossip to literature with a number of the 
men of affairs of his day who, like him, combined public life with 
literary interests. Leibnitz, Addison, Prior, Charles Montague, and 
Tonson were among those to whom he wrote familiarly. 

Leibnitz was his correspondent on both political and literary sub- 
jects. Writing from Dresden 10/20 May 1695, Stepney compli- 
mented Leibnitz on his couplet about King James’s refusal to put 
on mourning for his daughter, Queen Mary. He also remarked, 
“I have received Mr. Cowley’s pastoral from London, which in this 
sort of poetry is the most perfect thing that I have seen in our lan- 
guage.””* In this same letter he mentioned that Rymer was working 
on a collection of the treaties which the Kings of England had 
made with foreign powers.** He asked Leibnitz to send on anything 
that he might have of value. Stepney said that he himself planned 
to study the treaties of peace “since the beginning of the negotia- 
tions of Miinster and Osnabriick,” and he asked Leibnitz to send 
him a bibliography of the subject. 

In another letter to Leibnitz, dated at the Hague, 25 November 
1699, Stepney demonstrated his interest in scholarship and literature: 


420 etters and Dispatches, Ill, 551. 
43]bid., Ill, 554. 
44Kemble, State Papers and Correspondence, p. 180. 


45This was Thomas Rymer’s Foedera. Stepney was probably responsible for 
suggesting to his friend Charles Montague that Rymer head the research project. 
(Thomas Duffus Hardy, Syllabus of the Documents Relating to England and 
Other Kingdoms contained in the collection known as “Rymer’s Foedera” (Lon- 
don, 1869], I, xxv.) Stepney introduced Leibnitz and Rymer. (Ibid., I, xxxi.) 
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I cannot make up my mind to pass the sea without returning you my 
most humble thanks for the civilities which you lately showed me at 
Hanover, and communicating to you what is passing here with regard 
to the belle lettre. M. Boval is at work upon an augmentation of the 
Dictionary of the Academy, Mr. Bayle upon a supplement to his 
“Dictionnaire Critique,” and M. Moytens has just published his “Re- 
cueils des Traités” in four volumes, five copies of which I take with 
me for myself and my friends in England, for I find it a work of great 
utility, and shall be very glad to be the first to make a present of it to 
our great men of business. 

I have sent you by the channel of M. Wiquefort a new translation 
of “Plato,” by Dacier. The indolence of Socrates on the eve of his 
death charms me more than the feeble arguments which he uses to prove 
the immortality of the soul. When you have made what use you will 
of this book of “Plato,” I entreat you to pass it on to Mademoiselle 
Pellnitz. 

Herewith is a specimen of our English stage. The piece is not with- 
out wit, but it might pass for rather too libertine, and that is why I 
dare not have it sent to Berlin; but you will do, Sir, with it as you please, 
and perhaps the morality of “Plato” will have the better of the licen- 
tiousness of a fashionable author.** 


At home Stepney belonged to the Kit-Cat Club. His good friends 
Halifax and Prior were members, though Prior was later expelled 
when he went over to the Tories. Their patron Lord Dorset was 
reputedly one of the founders.‘’ And among the other well-known 
members were Addison, Garth, Congreve, Vanbrugh, Sunderland, 
Marlborough, Walpole, and Godolphin. 

The wily Jacob Tonson was also a member and a prime mover 
in some of the club’s activities. Stepney wrote to him about both 
his own work and other of Tonson’s publishing ventures. From 
Vienna in 1703 he wrote that Prince Eugene was willing to be a 


4*Kemble, State Papers and Correspondence, p. 238. 


47Ned Ward, writing about the Kit-Cat, mentioned the success of “The Hind 
and the Panther Transvers’d to the Story of the Country-Mouse and the City- 
Mouse,” the famous burlesque of Dryden’s Hind and the Panther by Prior and 
Charles Montague. He remarked about the poverty of one of the authors, i.e., 
Prior, and the preferment of the other. He went on, “About the same Time that 
one of the celebrated Mice was happily crept into the High-Road of Preferment, 
here, at Home, another of the Witty Triumvirate, who had the Honour to be 
call’d my Lord D——s Boys, was put in a fair Way to make his Fortune 
Abroad. . .” (The Secret History of Clubs (London, 1709] p. 367.) The witty 
member abroad was Stepney. 
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subscriber to Tonson’s Caesar, and sent the Prince’s arms and titles, 
which were to be inserted under one of the cuts. He said that he 
hoped soon to send the like from the Margrave of Baden, and 
added, “wherever else I can be usefull to you, you may freely 
dispose of me.”** Prince Eugene wanted also a copy of Tonson’s 
Horace. Stepney requested that one be sent to him for the Prince, 
“and if you have none ready on the good-paper, then call at my 
lodgings where I believe I have two lying in my library. . . .” He 
concluded, “My hearty affections to the Kit-Cat; I often wish it 
were my fortune to make one with you at 3 in ye morning.” 

In another letter, dated Weissembourg, 26 September 1704, he 
wrote Tonson that the Prince wanted to know when the Caesar 
would appear. Count Frise wanted to be among the subscribers, and 
Stepney promised to send his arms and titles. He was concerned 
about errors in printing, for he said, “In ye sett of classicks I give 
to prince Eugene these two leaves were vicious, and you sent none 
to supply them: pray give in others that are correct to my sisters 
wch they may send to me.’ 

Several months later he wrote again about the Caesar and his own 
subscription: “if my worship is to appear in such noble company, 
you have my arms already in yr Virgill, and here you have in Latin 
the same terms the Queen gives me in her credentials, where a 
Commissioner of Trade makes a noble flourish.”*° The Virgil re- 
ferred to was Dryden’s translation. In the Caesar Plate No. 41 had 
Stepney’s coat of arms and inscription. 

Stepney was indirectly concerned with a quarrel which grew out 
of another publication of his day, a connection which has never 
before been recounted in any detail. In 1691 there appeared the 
second part of Sir William Temple’s Memoirs, setting forth his 
experiences on the Continent as English Envoy and Ambassador 
from 1672 to 1679. Temple tells of his long, wearying work as 
mediator in the war between the French and the Dutch and their 


48Gentleman’s Magazine, n.s., VIII (1837), 364. This and the other letters to 
Tonson referred to here are reported in the Historical Manuscripts Commission, 
Second Report, p. 71. The originals are now in the library of Yale University. 


49Gentleman’s Magazine, n.s., VIII (1837), 365. 
50] bid. 
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allies. Just when he was about to bring off a successful conclusion 
to the negotiation, a dispatch arrived from London which came 
near to wrecking all his good work, and which threw more than a 
shadow of doubt on the good faith of Charles II and his govern- 
ment. This dispatch, says Temple, was brought by “one De Cross, 
formerly a French monk, who some time since had left his frock 
for a petticoat, and insinuated himself so far in the Swedish Court, 
as to procure a commission (or credence at least) for a certain 
petty agency in England.”** Temple says that the King later told 
him that “the rogue De Cross had outwitted them all.” The political 
adventurer De Cros or Du Cros had in some respects outwitted 
Charles, but in doing so he had appealed to Charles’s desire to de- 
ceive the Dutch and keep in the good graces of Louis XIV.” 

Du Cros did not like the references to him in Temple’s Memoirs. 
He wrote to Stepney from Hamburg in May of 1692, explaining 
why he had taken up his pen in defense of his own character.** 
Stepney then wrote to Sir William that Du Cros, who was then at 
Cleves, employed for secret services at the court of Hanover, Sax- 
ony, etc., was writing against him. Stepney concluded, “I know 
not whether it might be too great an honor to Mr Du Cros, if I 
shou’d entreat Mr Dankleman (on whom he has his present de- 
pendence) to stifle his malice.”** 

On the same day, in a slightly different tone, Stepney wrote to 
James Vernon about the affair: 


Mr Du Cros thinks St Wm Temple . . . has wrong’d him in his late 
memoirs; and has drawn his pen in revenge; Hitherto there is no great 
harm done, but he threatens to discover Mysteries of importance, which 
blustering I take to be like that of Cowards, with a design to be parted; 
which I might easily bring about by Mr Dankleman’s Authority, but 
then wee shall lose good part of our entertainment and I own I am not 
Christian enough to suppress animosities of this nature: I have done all 
I am oblig’d in honour to do by giving notice to Sr William of a Pen 
drawn, that he may have time to do as much in his own defense; and 


51Works (London, 1814), II, 457. 


52For an account of the affair and Temple’s part in it, see Homer E. Wood- 
bridge, Sir William Temple: The Man and his Work (New York, 1940), pp. 184 ff. 


58P.R.0., Stepney Papers, 105/50. Du Cros to Stepney, 20/30 May 1692. 
54Ibid., Stepney to Temple, 6/16 June 1692. 
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then a clear Stage and fair play is all can be expected from indifferent 
Persons and I fancy you’l be much of my mind.* 


To this Vernon answered that he thought it best to let Sir William 
“alone to vent his alva bilis which way it may give him most ease, 
rather than to engage with him in a Controversy which I dare say 
he will be the last to let drop.”** 

Shortly afterward Temple answered Stepney’s letter, saying that 
the Memoirs were published without his knowledge, and that he 
himself was more offended by those that published the book than 
those that seemed concerned in it. He declared that he had not read 
further than the first page and never intended to; moreover he was 
so far from having malice against Du Cros that he did not remem- 
ber having seen him more than four times nor having heard any- 
thing against him except what should do him credit.” 

James Vernon’s next communication to Stepney on the subject 
shows that he too was not very much concerned about the attack 
on Temple. He says of Du Cros’ letters to Temple, 


He writes Gentlemanlike, and if he had not so much the Worse of 
the Argument I believe he would manage it weil. Since he is ready to 
take the field, I hope he has bethought himself of coming out well pro- 
vided, for he has a powerfull adversary to deal with, who perhaps thinks 
himself a Match for him and all the Confederated Illustrious persons 
both of England and Holland with the partisans of the Late King added 
to them, who like Luke-warm allies seem most disposed to sit still, and 
expect the Success he shall have who is forwardest in the Quarrel.** 


In answer Stepney encloses a copy of a letter from Du Cros to 
Temple, and tells Vernon that both men are “persons indifferent” 
to him and he has let Du Cros know he may strike when he pleases. 

The cautious William Blathwayt, Secretary of War, was not so 
indifferent. He wrote to Stepney: 


55] bid. 

56] bid., 20 June 1692. 

57] bid., 24 June 1692. The Memoirs were published anonymously, but Temple’s 
latest biographer believes that they were published with Temple’s consent. 
(Woodbridge, Sir William Temple, p. 246.) 

58] bid., 30 June 1692. 


591 bid., 24 June/4 July 1692. 
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I forgot to tell you Mr Du Cros writ me an Impertinent Letter about 
Sr Wm Temple, I have reason to fear he would print my answer let it 
be what it will if I sent him any; and therefore pray tell him his ab- 
sence from the Brandenburgh Court, occasioned my not answering his 
Letter, or what you please, and that I am glad to hear he is in the Ser- 
vice of so good a master.*° 


Stepney replied that he had satisfactorily made Blathwayt’s ex- 
cuses. It must have been a comparatively simple task, since Stepney 
was nothing if not a diplomat, and he said himself that Du Cros 
was living under the same roof with him.” 

The next month Stepney announced to Blathwayt the printing 
of Du Cros’ reply to Temple: 


Mr Du Cros has printed a Letter he writ to my Ld President which 
is to Serve as an answer to Sr Wm Temple till Remarques on his 


Memoires may appear. I send you a copy which may afford you an 
hours diversion.®* 


A few days later Stepney in answer to an inquiry from Temple 
wrote a letter obviously not quite all the truth. He said that since 
Temple’s letter of June 24th he had heard nothing more of Du 
Cros, and so had not further bothered Temple. He told Temple of 
Du Cros’ letter to the Lord President and said that Du Cros had 
printed another letter to the Lord Steward on the same subject. He 
presumed that Du Cros had sent his letter into England, but Stepney 
sent Temple a copy, “that you may read yourself, rather than hear 
from others the little he has to say against you. He talks as if his 
Remarques were to appear in 2 months; but I do not believe in 
truth he has any such design, and may rest satisfied with what he 
has vented in this letter.”* 


6°] bid., 14 August 1692. 
61] bid., 9/19 August 1692. 
62] bid., 13/23 September 1692. 


63] bid., 17/27 September 1692. One of Du Cros’ letters was printed in London 
in 1693. It has little in it to convince one that the characterization of the author 
in the Memoirs was incorrect. For an account of its contents, see Woodbridge, 
Sir William Temple, p. 225. James Vernon apparently summed up the value of 
the Du Cros fulminations when he wrote, “all that I am able to thank him for is 
a glimpse he has given Us of one of the most notorious pieces of Fourberie of 
Honest K. Charles.” (P.R.O., Stepney Papers, 105/82, Vernon to Stepney, 7 
October [1692].) 
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Stepney obviously had a kind of un-Christian delight in the whole 
affair, and did not tell Sir William all that he knew. But he recog- 
nized the value of the Memoirs, as one of his letters to Leibnitz the 
next spring shows. He says that he is not sorry that Du Cros has 
attacked Sir William, since the attack “has produced the continua- 
tion of his Memoirs; for I am persuaded that when his work is 
complete it will yield in nothing to the best memoirs we have from 
the French, bating perhaps a little vanity.” 


Stepney’s only published work in prose also dealt with political 
affairs. It was An Essay upon the Present Interest of England, 
printed in 1701. Like many other publications of the day, this 
tract pointed out the danger of Louis XIV’s schemes to freedom- 
loving people and urged war against him. Many Englishmen con- 
sidered Louis a tyrant who would stop only with the domination 
of Europe, and to the Whigs William was the man to stop him. 
Richard Sault, for instance, in the “Epistle Dedicatory” to a poem 
on the Congress of the Hague, spoke of Louis as a tyrant, “For the 
humbling whose Pride, and putting speedy Bounds to the Ocean 
of his Ambition before it has over-whelm’d all the World, The 
Illustrious Congress at the Hague were lately Assembl’d. . . .*° 


64Kemble, State Papers and Correspondence, p. 124. The whole matter is of no 
particular importance, and would not here have been treated in such detail were 
it not that Stepney’s connection with the feud has been almost completely over- 
looked. In his biography of Temple, T. P. Courtenay printed part of Stepney’s 
letter of 13/23 September 1692 to Temple, and identified the author as “a Mr. 
Stepney, then residing at Cleves.” (Memoirs of the Life, Works, and Corres- 
pondence of Sir William Temple, Bart. (London, 1836], II, 196.) In Woodbridge’s 
recent biography Stepney is still almost the anonymous “a Mr. Stepney” and is 
given even less space than Courtenay had given him. 

65The full title: An Essay upon the Present Interest of England. To which are 
added, The Proceedings of the House of Commons in 1677 upon the French King’s 
Progress in Flanders (London, 1701). The essay was reprinted in Lord Somer’s 
Tracts. 

664 New Poem on the Late Illustrious Congress at the Hague (London, 1691), 
sig. A2v. One of Leibnitz’s letters to Addison, many years later (5 October 1708), 
has a strangely modern ring. He considered the War of the Spanish Succession 
against France as a war for the liberty of Europe. He remarked on the difficulty 
of trying to deal with a country ruled by an absolute tyrant who can strike sud- 
denly at will. And he pointed out the error of those who thought that the allies 
could wait on the economic collapse of France. (See Raymond Klibansky, 
“Leibnitz’s Unknown Correspondence with English Scholars and Men of Letters,” 
Mediaeval and Renaissance Studies, 1 [1941], 145-47. For a discussion of Whig 
poetry in defense of liberty and in praise of William, see C. A. Moore, “Whig 
Panegyric Verse, 1700-1760,” PMLA, XLI [1926], 362-401.) 
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In his essay Stepney uses arguments which would have seemed 
apt and appropriate to Englishmen of 1939. He urges the necessity 
of England’s going to war against Louis XIV’s ambitious plan of 
taking over Spain and eventually becoming universal monarch. 


So that in our present Case, I do not take the Question to be, Whether 
we shall have War or Peace? but, whether we shall with a good Grace, 
begin a just and honourable War, with the Assistance of powerful 
Allies, or by declining it shamefully at present, be forc’d in a short time, 
for our Defence, to make it with the utmost Disadvantage? ** 


Some people, he continues, propose that a solemn treaty be made 
with Spain and France, pledging them not to injure English trade 
and not to molest the Dutch. But what good is a treaty with Louis? 
The Treaty of the Pyrenees was solemnly sworn to, but he broke 
it. “From their Violation of that, and I believe, we may truly say, 
of all those ever made by their present King, ’tis manifest, that the 
French exclude God Almighty from being Guarantee of their 
Treaties.”°* 

He concludes by urging that the King of England be given 
power to make war on Louis. England’s enemies, he says, must not 
have the peace they desire. “Will not the Parliament rather Advise 
and Enable his Majesty Once more to take upon him the Glorious 
task of Rescuing Europe from Bondage, and setting Bounds to the 
insatiable Ambition of France?”® 


As a poet Stepney was distinctly a minor figure.” He was a man 
of affairs who dabbled in verse. Diplomacy came first with him, and 
his poetry seems to have been written with the left hand. 


67An Essay upon the Present Interest of England, pp. 11-12. 

88] bid., p. 24. 

891 bid., p. 32. 

70Dr. Johnson damned Stepney’s verse unequivocally: “It is reported that the 
juvenile compositions of Stepney made grey authors blush. I know not whether his 
poems will appear such wonders to the present age. . . . 

“He apparently professed himself a poet, and added his name to those of other 
wits in the version of Juvenal, but he is a very licentious translator, and does not 
recompense his neglect of the author by beauties of his own. In his original poems, 
now and then a happy line may perhaps be found, and now and then a short 
composition may give pleasure. But there is in the whole little either of the grace 
of wit, or the vigour of nature.” (Lives of the English Poets, ed. G. B. Hill 
[Oxford, 1905], I, 310-11.) 
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As a young man he probably had ambitions to be a poet, but as 
the years passed and the affairs of state pressed ever more urgently 
upon him, he found it increasingly difficult to give his time to verse. 
His attempt as a young man to rationalize his position into that of 
statesman-poet is reflected in some unpublished verse of his friend 
Charles Montague. Apparently Stepney had sent Montague a poem 
from Hamburg. Montague replied with an “Epistle to George 
Stepney,” in which he said in part: 


Dear George, when sprightly Poetry dos come, 

From Dutchmens Company and fumes of Mum, 

We’re sure Melpomene did close your skull, 

Whom Hamburgh, and Busnesse make not dull. 
You Nature blest, and on your tender head 

The smiling Muse did powerfull blessing shed; 

From whence the love of Poetry begun, 

And rolling Years harmonious measures run. 

Ne’re for Memorials or leagues renown’d, 

Shall thy graie head with Politicks abound, 

Nor be with Noble Conqueror’s Laurel crown’d. 

Let others Manage wars and treat of Peace; 

Do thou indulge thy Muse in shades and ease. 

In vain, in vain you study to be wise, 

And better nature in a forc’d — 


Cestes a statesman wn a poet, too; 

So was our Milton, but what’s that to you? 

Since, though, no Politick Poet could be shown, 
Yet Gentle George must still, must still write on.” 


Time was to prove that “Gentle George” was a far better states- 
man than a poet. Montague himself recorded his departure from 
the realms of verse: 


Stepney and Prior, alas, they have been Thine. 
Indulged and cherished by the tuneful Nine 
Now Business they pursue and Poetry decline.”? 


71BM Add. MSS. 28644. I am indebted for these lines to Dr. Helene Maxwell 
Hooker, in whose Johns Hopkins dissertation, The Poetry of Charles Montagu, 
Lord Halifax (1661-1715), he whole poem appears. I use here Dr. Hooker’s 
edited version. 

72“Fpistle to the Queen.” Quoted by Eves, Matthew Prior, p. 55. The entire 
poem is in Dr. Hooker’s dissertation. 
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Stepney continued to write verses, but clearly his main interest was 
not in the art.’* He wrote comparatively little, though it is certain 
that he wrote more than was printed or has come down to us.” 

At the University Stepney joined with his fellow students in 
celebrating the marriage of the Princess Anne to Prince George of 
Denmark. In the seventeenth century it had become the custom for 
the universities to issue anthologies of poetry to celebrate such 
events as royal births, deaths, and marriages. Between 1660 and 
1700, Cambridge issued ten such volumes.”* It was to one of these, 
entitled Hymenaeus Cantabrigiensis, published in 1683, that Prior, 
Stepney, and James and Charles Montague contributed poems. 
Stepney’s was in Latin and was entitled “In Nuptias P. Georgii & 
D. Annae.”** When Charles II died in 1685, Cambridge produced 
another anthology,” and the friends again contributed. This time 


78Note for example his statement to Lord Lexington: “I cannot forbear sending 
your Lordship some zealous bad poetry upon the two wicked Kings conspiring 
against a good one, though I have often swore every folly of this kind shall be 
my last.” (The Lexington Papers, ed. H. Manners Sutton (London, 1851], p. 194.) 
His attitude toward his lines on the death of the Queen is an even better example 
of this feeling. 


74For example: Stepney’s poem which apparently prompted Montague’s “Epistle 
to George Stepney,” I have been unable to trace. Again, Montague wrote to Step- 
ney 14 April 1686, saying, “I give you many thanks for the Verses of both kinds 
wch you sent Me, wch I assure you were very much admir’d. particularly that 
wch you said of the new Converts... .” (P.R.O., Stepney Papers, 105 /82.) I have 
not found the poem on the converts, nor have I seen those which the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission lists in its first report: “Epigram on the conspiracy” 
(p. 35), “Verses to the Elector Frederic” (ibid., p. 37). On 5/15 July 1697 Stepney 
wrote to Lord Lexington promising to send him a rhymed dialogue between two 
kings. (Lexington Papers, pp. 279-80.) If he ever wrote the poem, I have been 
unable to find it. 

75See Leicester Bradner, Musae Anglicanae (New York, 1940), p. 206. 


76The poem is reprinted with an English title, in Alexander Chalmers, Works 
of the English Poets (London, 1810), VIII, 351. Chalmers’ collection is the most 
convenient reference to Stepney’s poems, though it is not complete. Wherever 
possible, I shall refer to it. 


77It was entitled Moestissimae ac laetissimae Academiae Cantabrigiensis affectus, 
decedente Carolo II succedente Jacobo II. Stepney’s Latin poem will be found 
reprinted in The Works of Celebrated Authors, of whose Writings there are but 
small Remains (London, 1750), II, 58. Stepney undoubtedly wrote a number of 
Latin poems, for exercises in school would have required such work. Two other 
Latin poems which bear his name are Subprofessor Graeciae Linguae, Cantabr. 
(Works of Celebrated Authors, Il, 54-55) and Ad Regem Sueciae. The latter was 
printed in The Grove, or a Collection of Original Poems (London, 1721), with 
a translation by Mr. B— (pp. 60-61). 
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Stepney wrote two poems, one in Latin and one in English. All the 
boys made appropriately fulsome remarks. In his English poem, 
Stepney wrote of England as saddened when its “Phoenix” Charles 
died, but taking heart with the coming of James, because 


Your glory dissipates our mournful dew, 
And turns our grief for Charles to joy for you.” 


In James “a stronger Hercules supports the state.” In view of 
James’s career this comparison is a little less than apt. Nevertheless 
this work is said to have prompted Dorset to invite Stepney to 
London with Charles Montague. 

Most of Stepney’s poetry was founded on this politic basis, but 
shortly afterward an incident occurred which showed that he did 
not always follow the popular line. On 14 July 1674 the young 
Duke of Monmouth had been elected Chancellor of Cambridge, 
upon recommendation of his father the King. Shortly after his in- 
stallation, according to a contemporary account, he “sent the Vice- 
chancellor his Picture, drawn by Mr. Lilly in full proportion, to 
be plac’t in the Regent House.”’® But, as everyone knows, the for- 
tunes of Monmouth were stormy. He was removed from the Chan- 
cellorship by the order of Charles on 4 April 1682, and at that time 
his picture was taken down. On 3 July 1685, “by a grace of the 
Senate” it was ordered that his picture “should be burnt by the 
yeoman bedel.”*° 

Prior wrote a poem at the time, showing that he stood on the 
right side in politics. But Stepney was more independent. His poem 
“On the University of Cambridge’s Burning the Duke of Mon- 
mouth’s Picture, 1685” is satirical in its comment on the fickleness 


of the institution. The university was delighted once with the Duke 
and his picture, 


78“To King James II. Upon his Accession to the Throne, 1684-5,” Chalmers, 
VIII, 352. In the Moestissimae ac laetissimae volume it is entitled simply “To 
the King.” 


79Quoted by Charles Henry Cooper, Annals of Cambridge (Cambridge, 1845), 
Il, 563. 


80] bid., III, 611. 
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But when the sage vice-chancellor was sure 
The original in limbo lay secure, 

As greasy as himself he sends a lictor, 

To vent his loyal malice on the picture.** 


There ensues a discussion about the materials for the fire, in which 
Stepney shows how highly he regarded the adulatory poems he 
and his fellows had written at Cambridge. Instead of making the 
fire with sedge, one of the participants declares he will have the 
muses contribute: 


And orders ten porters to bring the dull reams 

On the death of good Charles, and crowning of James; 
And swears he will borrow of the provost more stuff 
On the marriage of Anne, if that ben’t enough. 


In 1691 there appeared a poem by Stepney entitled “An Epistle 
to Charles Montague, Esq; on his Majesty’s Voyage to Holland.” 
This was in the proper vein, and followed the regular Whig prin- 
ciples. William’s victory at the Boyne had inspired a tremendous 
enthusiasm. Not long afterward, on 18 January 1691, he set out 
for Holland, leaving the English government in the hands of Mary. 
Holland gave him a rousing reception, the more fervid probably 
because the King had just missed disaster on his voyage. Impatient 
to be ashore, he had left his becalmed ship and had gone ashore in an 
open boat. At one time in the fog it seemed that the boat might 
sink and all be lost.®* 

In his poem Stepney touched on these events with the appro- 
priate sentiments. He began with a reference to Montague’s urging 
him to write, and with a comment on the sad state of poetry, 
brought low by the press of business: 


81Chalmers, VIII, 352. To Macaulay the poem was “a most detestable one.” 
(History of England, from the Accession of James the Second, ed. C. H. Firth, 
II [London, 1914], 927.) 


82Another of his topical poems of this time was “To the Earl of Carlisle, upon 
the Death of his Son before Luxemburgh.” The son was Frederick Christian How- 
ard, killed at the siege of Luxemburg, and buried in Westminster Abbey, 11 
October 1684. (J. L. Chester, Westminster Abbey Registers [Publications of the 
Harleian Society, X, 1875], p. 210.) 


88See Richard Lodge, The History of England from the Restoration to the 
Death of William III (London, 1910), p. 372. 
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Since you oft invite me to renew 

Art I’ve either lost, or never knew, 

Pleas’d my past follies kindly to commend, 
And fondly lose the critic in the friend, 
Though my warm youth untimely be decay’d, 
From grave to dull insensibly betray’d, 

I'll contradict the humour of the times, 

Inclin’d to business, and averse to rhymes, 
And, to obey the man I love, in spite 

Of the world’s genius and my own, I’ll write.* 


He does not pretend to rival Montague’s lines on William’s victory, 
but he feels that such a noble subject obliges him to write. He then 
personifies England, proud of her King and loath to let him leave 
after his glorious victory. But since he must leave, Neptune bids 
the Tritons sing the glories of William and his family. And this of 
course they do. In fact they are so joyful in their song that they 
do not want his voyage to end, and call upon the fog to delay his 
ship. But the hero is not to be stopped, for he 


Treats Chance with insolence, and Death with scorn: 
Darkness and ice in vain obstruct his way, 
Holland is near, and Nature must obey. 


Then Belgia greets her son with “eager transport,” and the poem 
is ended. Even as an occasional poem, the work has no particular 
merit. It is of interest as an example of the state of poetry in 1691, 
and as another link in the long friendship of Stepney and Montague. 

Late in 1694 (28 December), Queen Mary died of the smallpox. 
She was still a young woman, and her unselfishness had endeared 
her to her subjects. William was thrown into a terrible agony of 
grief by her passing, and the whole nation mourned. It was hardly 
probable that the poets of the day would let this event pass un- 
noticed. They rushed into print, and the presses of England poured 
forth mourning-bordered verses. Congreve, Prior, Pomfret, Samuel 
Wesley, Dennis, and Steele, to name only a few, contributed their 
efforts. And Stepney added his bit. 

We know more about Stepney’s “A Poem Dedicated to the 
Blessed Memory of her Late Gracious Majesty Queen Mary” than 


84Chalmers, VIII, 352. 
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about anything else he wrote. In a letter to Leibnitz, dated February 
22nd, O.S., 1695, he says, “I have also been obliged to pay my little 
tribute to the memory of this Princess, which I have done since I 
recrossed the sea, in my postchaise, between Wesel and Lipp- 
stadt.”** The manuscript, he says, has been sent to London. In the 
same letter he encloses a quatrain “on the Queen’s dying with so 
much resolution, and the King’s manifesting so much tenderness 
on her death”: 


Dum Regina subit constanti pectore mortem 
Opprimit immodicus Te Gulielme dolor; 
Nunc animos par egregium mutdsse videntur, 
Conjugis hic tenerae cor habet, illa viri. 


This he translates as 


So greatly Mary died, and William grieves, 
You'd think the hero gone, the woman lives.** 


Stepney and Prior were both grinding out poems, which appar- 
ently they had not much mind for,*’ and when they got them 
finished neither cared much for the other’s work. In a letter to 
Vernon, Stepney spoke of “hard censure wch Prior had given me to 


85Kemble, State Papers and Correspondence, p. 174. 


86Nine days before (13/23 February) he had sent the English version to Lord 
Lexington, which, he said, was the only thing he had been able to “hammer out.” 
He also gave a burlesque version of the quatrain, which he seemed to be good- 
humored about. (Lexington Papers, pp. 61-62.) From a letter several months later 
(22 June/z July) to his cousin Erasmus Lewis, we know that he was not quite 
so amused by the twitting, for he said that the lines were made by “Morley, who 
had never yet the good fortune to write any piece worth taking notice of; & cou’d 
not make even those 4 foolish Lines without help.” (P.R.O., Stepney Papers, 
105/54.) The foolish lines, which are not so bad, are: 


“Sure Death’s a Jacobite that thus bewitches, 

His soul wears petticoats, and hers the breeches; 

Alas! alas! we've err’d in our commanders, 

Will should have knotted and Moll gone for Flanders.” 


870n 1 March Prior wrote to Lexington (Lexington Papers, pp. 62-63) saying 
that he had been unable to express himself in “bad verse, as all the world here 
does.” But he sent four lines which he scratched in the sand with his sword: 


“Number the sands extended here; 
So many Mary’s virtues were: 
Number the drops that yonder roll; 
So many griefs press William’s soul.” 
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my Poem.”** Stepney gave the censure back to Prior in a long letter 
of caustic comment: 


Dear Mat. 


I have carefully perus’d thy Ode, & must honestly confess it is in my 
Mind the worse piece I ever saw of yr’s: Do not think I speack this 
out of Envy to your Poetry, or in Revenge for ye severe reflexions you 
made on mine, but upon Mature & impartiall Considerations: 

For 1st you have chose Measures wch are neither proper for Heroick 
nor Elegy; & are often reduced to ye necessity of forcing unnaturall 
Rhimes, wch indeed cannot be avoided in Alternate. 

zly. Throughout the whole Piece I see no design, allegory, or pretty 
Poeticall fiction or History to enliven ye Composition: You have 
thrown away all yr Classick Learning, & have not imitated any Roman 
Poet. 3ly yr Stanza’s are often as incohaerent as ye Proverbs; & if you 
wou'd be at ye pains to put ym into Prose (wch will not be very dif- 
ficult) you must own they are inconsistent with one another, & with- 
out any drift or Method. 

I have anatomizd them, & find their meaning to be ‘That ye King 
shou’d no longer bewail ye Queen, but think of Heading his Army: 
Even Albion, who wou’d formerly have kept him from making ye 
Campayne, now advises him to go for Flanders, being of the Physitians 
opinion that Action may divest his Grief. 

Then Holland comes in (God knows how) & wou’d say some tender 
thing, but is afraid of making ye King Cry, afresh for the Lady newly 
deceased, & therefore chuses to put him in mind of his Ancestors who 
have been dead much longer; & presses him to excell them in Virtue, 
How? by taking a noble resolution of going to ye Feild in Spight of 
his dead Wife, who (as you say) is only gone before to prepare a place 
for him,— If this be Sense I honestly own I have lost mine. 

Having said thus much of ye Poem in Generall; I will now take every 
Stanza to pieces. The 1st may pass: The 2d is pretty, but does not fol- 
low; The 3d is stark nought, for it signifyes nothing: The 4th is well, 
but in my mind it shou’d be backd to ye first: The 5th wants con- 
nexion. The 6th is a Hackney thougt tag’d with unnaturall Rhymes. 
The 7. 8. & gth are well enough & to ye purpose; But your roth & 11th 
are a greater sheet of Sunshine than mine was. 

No harm will be done if you left out ye 12th, tho perhaps you may 
be fond of the 2d last lines, because of their Antithesis Life & Fate, 
William & Mary. But ye best parts of yr Poem lye from ye 13 Stanza 
to ye 21th. You must have scribbled wt follows in ye 22. 23. & 24th for 
they are sad Stuff. The 25th is very well, but that in Politicks you are 


88P.R.O., Stepney Papers, 105/55, 22 March/1 April 1695. 
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not much to be commended for beginning to make yr Court so early 
to Princesse in yt manner. 

Methinks I see you repeating ye 27th & strutting with yr hand up, 
when you come to Matrons & Virgins; But I believe yr Dutch Fraws, 
if they understood yr Poem woud not thank you for your Complimt. 
For how did they do to pray & live honest before ye Queen came 
among them? The 3oth 31th & 32th are nothing to yr Subject & are 
a piece of History cast in out of Season: & ye Devill take me if I under- 
stand wt you drive at from thence to ye end of ye Chapter. 

No, Mat, if I spoyld my Poem by writing too fast; you have spoild 
yrs by dreaming too long. In short I have no opinion of it, & if ye world 
judges better of it, I shall submitt, & be very agreably surprizd. 

Yr Motto seems to me to be ye best of ye Piece: If I was in yr Place, 
I’de print it alone, & leave out ye Poem. 

I send you yr Poetry back again, wth some reflexions wch are not 
as Reprizalls, in return for yr Criticismes on mine; but my reall Senti- 
ments; For I cannot comprehend how you shou’d so lose yrself as to 
like such a Piece. 

I wou’d have altered some places but that I am almost of Martiall’s 
Opinion, that wna litura wou'd be yr best correction. I leave you to 
yr 2d thoughts whether you will print, or not: you have not my con- 
sent, liberavi animam meam.®® 


Though Prior’s poem is not his best, as his latest biographer ob- 
serves, it hardly deserves the vicious attack to which Stepney sub- 
jects it. 

Stepney did his own work in a hurry, by suggestion or rather 
command, and he was not satisfied with it. In a long letter to Tonson 
about the piece, he makes all this quite clear: 


I had gott as far as Wesel when I receivd yr letter, and had indeed 
lay’d aside all thoughts of writing upon this melancholy subject; but at 
yr desire and Sr W. Trumbulls com’and (to wch I always pay great 
deference) I have try’d wt I cou’d do, and here send it you, such as I 
cou’d ham’er out between Wesel and Lipstadt; you will find by the 
coursness and flatness of it, that it is ye product of Westphalia dyet 
and no sleep; but they that will have a poem, must have a poem, as 
Busby used to say of a may-pole. 

I expect no manner of consideration for it, but shall be sufficiently 
satisfyed if I hear you are no loser by it, and may allow my sisters a 
dozen copyes, because I’me sure they will be kind enough to like it, tho’ 
nobody else shou’d. 


89]bid., 2/12 April 1695. 
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I cou’d wish I had not been hurryed away from London, but might 
have had my friends about me to judge and correct; but tho’ that can- 
not be, you may at least carry it to some of the best judges before you 
print it. Perhaps the subject is not ye most agreeable to Mr Dryden; 
yet I am perswaded he is so much my friend as to deal impartially with 
me, and I hope will alter severall places in the many that want to be 
corrected. If you go early in a morning to Mr Montague, perhaps he 
may have leisure to peruse it, and with a cast of his eye will tell you 
where it most fails. You will likewise shew it Mr Congreve, and tell 
him I have read his Pastorall with so great satisfaction, that I cannot but 
wish the Harlemer Gazett (which says the King has given him roolb 
for it) may for this time have told truth. I do not think it will be neces- 
sary to put my name to’t; for (besides that I am perswaded neither my 
name nor poem can help one another) you will find towards ye end of 
it, that I resolve the King shou’d go to Flanders, and consequently 
shou’d be ridiculous, if the Parliment shou’d prevail with him to ye 
contrary: but in this point follow Mr. Montague’s directions, who will 
best judge if it be worth owning or not.® 


He then tells Tonson in some detail the faults that he himself 
finds in the poem. He says, among a number of other comments, 
that the first six'lines are wrong; “but I am sure Mr Dryden at one 
minute can sett them right.” For the sixth line he suggests two 
possibilities: 

Her virtues a continued circle show. 
or 


Her numerous virtues like a circle show. 


Neither of these is used in the printed version, and since the rhyme 
is changed, it is obvious that a new couplet was written, by Dryden 
or some one of the friends Stepney suggested. The couplet now 
reads 


But whence shall we begin? or whither steer? 
Her virtues like a perfect round appear. 


From Stepney’s comments it appears further that lines 13 and 55 
were also supplied by some friend. How many lines were actually 
rewritten by Dryden or Montague or Congreve cannot be known 
until new information is available. 


%Gentleman’s Magazine, n.s., VIII (1837), 362-63. The original is now in the 
Yale University Library. 
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Though the poem is another in the line of panegyrics, it is not 
without some merit.” It is one of Stepney’s better poems, and leads 
to the conclusion that the polishing it got in London was thorough- 
ly beneficial. The lines do not have the halting, irregular quality of 
some of Stepney’s other verses, and there are occasional couplets 
which show a truer hand than he usually had. For instance, he 
praises Mary’s generosity, declaring that she 


Found modest Want in her obscure retreat, 
And courted timorous Virtue to be great. 


And again, declaring that Mary was the perfect complement to 
William, he wrote, with a rather mature sense of antithesis in the 
heroic couplet: 


Of Justice she at home the balance held; 
Abroad, Oppression by his sword was quell’d. 


At the end Stepney implores William to assuage his grief in battle, 
crying finally, “Tis done.” 


And Earth and Seas all bow at his command, 
And Europe owns her peace from his victorious hand. 


In late August of 1695 another event brought forth a rash of com- 
memorative poems. It was the recapture of Namur by the Allies, 
led by William. The best known poem occasioned by the victory 
was Prior’s famous burlesque of Boileau. Again Stepney was called 
upon to furnish something. This time he wrote a song, a copy of 


®1Stepney’s friends, aside from Prior, thought it had considerable value. Vernon 
wrote Stepney about it: “You will see by the Gazett you are gott into Print & I’le 
assure you tis to the Encreas of your Reputation. I must confess I was concernd 
before to see so great a Subject so poorely treated but now I am satisfied for the 
rest of the poets omnes dehire ex animo debeo, Congreve was thought to have 
done well onely for Hanging the Roomes & painting a dismall Scene, but tis Mr 
Stepney onely shews the Queen.” (P.R.O., Stepney Papers, 105 /82, 12 March 1694.) 
The poem was advertised in the Gazette for 7-11 March 1694/95. In writing to 
Lord Lexington, Stepney mentions Vernon’s praise, deprecates it, but says if the 
poem has had so much favor he would like some tangible reward. “I put them in 
mind of a gold chain and medal, which that very Lord [Portland] promised me, 
four years ago, for my poem on the King’s voyage, which I have not seen to this 
day.” (Lexington Papers, p. 73.) He was to get his medal. Among the Treasury 
Warrants is one dated June 28 (?), 1698, for “a medal with a gold box to put it 
in of the value 100 1. to be delivered to Mr. Stepney, his Majesty’s Envoy at 
the Court of Brandenburg.” (Calendar of Treasury Books, October, 1697-August, 
1698, p. 368.) 
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which he enclosed in a letter to John Ellis, dated at the Hague, 
1/11 October 1695: 


Since I have no Prose worth yr reading I must plague you with Poetry 
wch is not much better: Tis a Song wch I was bidd to make for Abel. 
We wanted Timbrells for ye 2d Stanza: Trumpet is for ye 3d & Chorus 
for ye last; but we had a Voice wch supply’d all defects. I have grossly 
jumbled together a Jewish & Roman Trumph, but our auditory were 
not criticks enough to discover ye fault wch I am sure you will & there- 
fore I think best to cry Whose first. 


Song to ye King at Loo after the taking of Namur. 
Sung by Mr. Abel to ye Lute 


Harmonious strings your charms prepare 
To reach the Royal Conqueror’s Ear; 
Such is our Joy, as did inspire 
David’s & Deborah’s Lyre. 
Be such our Numbers, while wee sing 
The praise of our Victorious King. 


Ye Damsells to grace our Triumph appear, 
No Jeptha, no barbarous Victor 1s here; 
With songs and with Dances ye Conqueror meet 
& Strew yr Garlands at his feet; 

Strike too yr Timbrells, while we sing 

The praise of our Victorious King. 


See Victory & glory shedd 
Palms and Laurells round his Head; 
& from on high exalted Fame 
to the freed World proclaims his name— 
Sound, fame—while we in concert sing 
The Praise of our Victorious King. 
Oppressions to his Chariot bound, 
Ambition bears his Chains; 
& rescued Nations all around 
in Shouts cry William reigns— 
Reign, William—while thy people sing 
The Praise of their Victorious King. 
Stepney’s depreciation of his own work in the note to Ellis is char- 
acteristic. In this case, the reader can hardly disagree with him. 
Three other poems by Stepney further prove his interest in top- 


92BM, Add. MSS. 28897, f. 319b, f. 323. I am indebted to Professor Eves for a 
transcript of the letter and poem. So far as I know, it has not been printed before. 
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ical subject-matter. Two of them—“On the Late Horrid Conspir- 
acy” and “The Audience”—are political. Early in 1696, a Jacobite 
plot to assassinate William was discovered and the culprits were 
arrested. William refused to take a wholesale vengeance, and ac- 
cordingly only eight persons were executed. Naturally the plot 
stirred the king’s supporters.** Both Stepney and Prior wrote poems 
on the occasion. Stepney chose to celebrate William’s generosity 
and clemency. He compared the King to Alexander and Caesar, 
who had refused to indulge in hate: 


Such were the virtuous maxims of the great, 
Free from the servile arts of barbarous hate: 
They knew no foe but in the open field, 

And to their cause and to the gods appeal’d. 
So William acts—* 

“The Audience” is a halting, would-be satirical poem on the in- 
fant Pretender.” In it the representatives of various nations—France, 
Spain, Sweden, Denmark, and Holland—appear to pay their re- 
spects to the infant. Stepney takes the opportunity to ridicule the 
pretensions of the young prince, to cast doubt on his parentage, 
and to show his fear of the name of Orange. There is little clever- 
ness in the work, marred as it is by the predilection of the time for 
the scatological. It is a little-known poem and deserves its obscurity. 

The third of the poems is not political, but is nevertheless topical. 
It is entitled “To Mr. Edmund Smith.” Edmund Smith, known as 
“Captain Rag” because of his slovenly dress, was famous in his day 
for great mental powers—never used to much advantage—and for 
his careless ways. In 1705 he was expelled from Oxford by a long- 
suffering college for “riotous behaviour.”** He came up to London, 
professed Whig principles, and was befriended by Addison. In 1707 
his “Phaedra and Hippolytus” was produced at the Haymarket. 
Addison wrote the Prologue and Prior the epilogue for it. When it 

*8Stepney wrote Lord Lexington (10/20 March 1696) about the “damnable 
conspiracy.” (Lexington Papers, p. 185.) Later he wrote again (21/31 March) 
explaining some of the allusions in his poem on the subject (ibid., p. 194). 

%Chalmers, VIII, 354. 


%]t is printed in The Works of the Most Celebrated Minor Poets, III (London, 
1750), 282-84. 

%6For contemporary data on this phase of Smith’s career, see Notes and Queries, 
CLXX (1936), 398-401. 
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was printed it was dedicated to Halifax. But despite the fact that 
it had some of the best actors of the day in the cast, it was a sorry 
failure. Stepney’s poem is designed to take away some of the dis- 
appointment. Fame, he tells Smith, is usually not to be relied on. But 
When Phoebus sent her to recite 

The Praises of the most polite, 

Whose scenes have been in every age, 

The glories of the British Stage, 

Then she, to rigid truth confin’d, 

Your name with lofty Shakespeare join’d; 

And, speaking as the god directed, 

The praise she gave was unsuspected.*” 
Time has proved that common Fame was here no less a liar than 
usual. 

As a translator Stepney was not any better than many of his con- 
temporaries and not much worse either. Dr. Johnson called him “a 
very licentious translator,” but he made no pretense of being ac- 
curate. His works are frankly imitations or paraphrases. In the first 
class are his “Verses Imitated from the French of Mons. Maynard 
to Cardinal Richelieu,” and “Horace. Book III. Ode VII. Imitated.” 
In both poems Stepney uses only the theme of the originals, mak- 
ing his lines apply to England of his own day. As such, they are 
rather clever bits of light verse. 

In his translations of Ovid’s elegy on the death of Tibullus, 
Horace’s gth ode, Book IV, and Juvenal’s 8th satire he used para- 
phrase. The “Advertisement” to the notes on the Juvenal informs 
the reader that the poet “has not confin’d himself to strict Rules of 
Translation, but has frequently taken the liberty of Imitating, Para- 
phrasing, or Reconciling the Roman Customs to our Modern Usage; 
He hopes this freedom is Pardonable, since he has not us’d it, but 
when he found the Original flat, obscure, or defective; and where 
the Humour and Connexion of the Author might naturally allow 
of such a change.”** This was the method of his co-translators of 
Juvenal, who, according to Dryden, aimed at something “betwixt 
a Paraphrase and Imitation.” 


®7Chalmers, VIII, 362. 

The Satires of Decimus Junius Juvenalis, Translated into English Verse (Lon- 
don, 1693), p. 167. 

9] bid., p. lii. 
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Stepney’s Juvenal is his longest and perhaps his best poem, though 
there is serious doubt as to whether he is entirely responsible for 
its good qualities. A comparison of the manuscript of the poem 
with the printed version in Dryden’s Juvenal reveals numerous 
changes and improvements.’ Of the 498 lines in the printed ver- 
sion, 187 are different from those in the manuscript, and almost 
every change is an improvement. The revised lines are more con- 
cise, more specific, and rhythmically smoother. It is impossible to 
say who was responsible for this revision. Stepney himself may 
have revised the poem before it got into print, or one of his literary 
friends in London may have helped him out. 

A note on the manuscript in what is reputedly the hand of Pope 
states that Dryden revised the poem. Possibly he did, for we know 
that Dryden took an interest in the work of his collaborators in the 
Juvenal. Stepney himself said that Dryden chose his fellow trans- 
lators and assigned the work to them.’* And Dryden in a burst of 
compliment wrote: “I have perus’d some of the Satires, which are 
done by other Hands: And they seem to me as perfect in their 
kind, as any thing I have seen in English verse." Stepney was 
certainly on good terms with Dryden. As early as 1690, James 
Montague wrote to Stepney about one of his poems, now appar- 
ently lost, and implied that Dryden was well disposed toward the 
young diplomat: 

I thanke you heartily for yr Poem, it is a non pareille I faith: Dryden 
himself dos acknowledge it so & pardons you your Saturne since you 
writt it in a place where civillity and good manners are a synn..... 
Tis well you writt your name to it for had it wanted one, you would 
have been putt, like your Master Virgill, to ye pains of posting up 
Hos ego versiculos feci &c to have discover’d yrself. For ye Town 
say they never read any thing more like Dryden’s way of writing & 0’ 


my Conciones in case of a turne (wch God forbid) your friend would 
have had the honour to have swung for your Saturne.’° 


100The manuscript is now in the William Andrews Clark Library of the Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles. For a detailed account of it, see the forthcom- 
ing publication of the William Andrews Clark Library, George Stepney’s Trans- 
lation of the Eighth Satire of Juvenal, ed. Thomas and Elizabeth Swedenberg. 

101Stepney to Leibnitz, 8/18 March 1693, in Kemble, State Papers and Cor- 
respondence, p. 121. 

102T he Satires of Decimus Junius Juvenalis, p. lii. 

103P.R.O., Stepney Papers, 105 /82, 24 February 1690. 
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Furthermore, as the correspondence about the poem on the death 
of the queen shows, by 1695 Stepney felt sure enough of himself to 
request that Dryden polish his verses. It is quite possible, then, that 
Dryden smoothed the lines of Stepney’s translation of Juvenal, but 
there is no positive proof. 

The poem is certainly not as “perfect” as anything of its kind in 
English verse, but it is a competent rendering, and compared with 
the rhymes of the other translators in the Juvenal, it comes off fair- 
ly well. It lacks the force of the famous 6th satire, in which Dryden 
saw to it that Juvenal’s violence about women lost none of its ef- 
fect in English dress. But most of the poems in the Juvenal are not 
up to Dryden’s translation of the 6th. Congreve and Creech came 
closer to Dryden’s excellence than any of the other translators. 
Stepney’s poem is approximately on a par with those of Tate, 
Power, and John Dryden, Jr. 


An eighteenth-century fantasy entitled “The Apotheosis of 
Milton: A Vision” describes several English writers as they come 
into the assembly to receive Milton: 


The next Member had very little either in his Aspect or Dress, that 
distinguished him from the Rank of Mortals, and seem’d to be at a Loss 
where to take his Seat. He held in his Hand a large Bundle of Papers, 
which seem’d to be Dispatches from a Court, which he endeavour'd to 
conceal under his Coat; but it prov’d too scanty for that Purpose, till 
Mr Addison stept up to him, and, unperceived by most of the Assembly, 
slipt some of them into his Pocket. I perceiv’d, however, that Prior 
observ’d him, and, with a malicious Sneer, whisper’d into Gay’s Ear. 
The Member you now regard, said my Conductor, is Mr. Stepney, 
who was, indeed, a Statesman, but I don’t know any Right he has to a 
Seat here, besides that of his having a Monument erected within the 


Abbey? 

The modern critic might also wonder about Stepney’s right to a 
seat in a session of the poets. It is doubtful that Stepney would 
seek one. His poetry was always secondary to his diplomatic af- 
fairs. And so as a poet he has been forgotten, but as a friend of the 


witty and great and as a spectator and actor in the pageant of 
affairs, he is not an uninteresting figure. 


104Gentleman’s Magazine, IX (1739), 74. 
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The Seventeenth-Century Lives 
of Edmund Spenser 


By ALEXANDER C, JUDSON 


UBLICATION of the first three books of The Faerie Queene in 
P 1590 made Spenser famous. Four days after his death John 
Chamberlain referred to him as “our principal poet,” and Camden 
a year or so later as “easily the leading English poet of our time.”* 
He continued to be admired throughout the seventeenth century. 
Says Professor Osgood: “In steadiness of appreciation from his first 
signal performance, and in absence of strong disapproval at any 
time, he seems to be distinguished above all other English poets.”” 

In his Reference Guide to Edmund Spenser, under the heading 
“The Chief Lives of Spenser,” the late Professor Carpenter listed 
thirty-seven lives, nine of which belong to the seventeenth century. 
Only by courtesy can some of these brief seventeenth-century ac- 
counts of Spenser be called lives, and no one of them compares 
even remotely with the best that the century could offer in biog- 
raphy. But since they constitute what was generally known and 
said about Spenser during the hundred years after his death, they 
deserve our close scrutiny. It will be the aim of this paper to re- 
examine the seventeenth-century lives,* weigh their worth, and 
finally consider why a poet who attained eminence long before his 
death should have been accorded nothing better in the way of 
biography. 

It is appropriate that our first notices of Spenser are from the pen 
of Spenser’s great contemporary, the historian and antiquary Wil- 
liam Camden. Spenser and Camden admired one another—in The 
Ruines of Time Spenser praises Camden for his “just labors” in 

1Chamberlain, Letters (Philadelphia, 1939), I, 64; Camden, Reges, Reginae, 
Nobiles (London, 1600), sig. I2v. 

24 Concordance to the Poems of Edmund Spenser (1915), p. v. 

8They have been described well by Professor Jewel Wurtsbaugh in Two Cen- 
turies of Spenserian Scholarship (1609-1805) (Baltimore, 1936), pp. 17-30. 
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rescuing the truth of the past for posterity—and it may well be that 
Camden and Spenser were personal friends. Camden had been en- 
couraged in his antiquarian studies by Sidney when Sidney and 
Camden were fellow students at Christ Church, Oxford, and we 
know that the connection continued later. If Camden, who became 
second master at Westminster School in 1575, was in 1579-80 a 
member of Sidney’s circle, Spenser would almost certainly have 
met Camden and been drawn to him by their common interest in 
antiquarian studies. In 1600 in Britannia (and also in Reges, Reginae, 
Nobiles, et Alii in Ecclesia . . . Westmonasterii Sepulti, 1600, not 
included by Carpenter in his list), Camden mentioned Spenser’s 
burial in Westminster Abbey and testified to his eminence, but it is 
in the second part of his history of Elizabeth (the Annales), pub- 
lished in 1625, twenty-six years after Spenser’s death, that his chief 
account of Spenser occurs. Here he praises Spenser as surpassing 
“all the English poets of former times, not excepting Chaucer him- 
self,” declares that Spenser always struggled with poverty, men- 
tions the spoiling of his castle during Tyrone’s rebellion, his going 
to England, his death, and his burial “at the charge of the earl of 
Essex; his hearse being attended by poets, and mournful elegies and 
poems with the pens that wrote them thrown into his tomb.” 
Much weight has been attached by some to Camden’s reference to 
Spenser’s struggle with poverty. Of course Spenser was often no 
doubt in serious need of funds for developing his lands, which had 
been sadly neglected during the Desmond rebellion, but wealth 
and poverty are relative terms, and in view of Spenser’s pension 
of £50 annually after 1591 and his leaving good-sized landed es- 
tates to two sons, we need not take too seriously Camden’s refer- 
ence to poverty. Apparently his financial achievements on the whole 
would not suffer by comparison with Shakespeare’s. Camden’s one 
really valuable contribution to our knowledge of Spenser relates 
to his funeral. Only from Camden do we learn that his hearse was 
attended by poets who threw their elegies, along with the pens 


4The History of the Most Renowned and Victorious Princess Elizabeth (Lon- 
don, 1688), p. 565. Camden wrote: “. . . impensis Comitatis Essesciae inbumatus, 
Poetis funus ducentibus, flebilibus carminibus et calamis in tumulum conjectis.” 
The first part of the Annals appeared in 1615, the second part two years after 
Camden’s death, though compiled by 1617. 
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used in writing them, into the tomb. Camden’s annals of the reign 
of Elizabeth demanded no lengthy account of Spenser, but con- 
sidering the great antiquary’s opportunities for personal knowledge, 
it is a pity he did not leave us more of worth than this one valuable 
bit of information about Spenser’s funeral. 

The next author who wrote an account of Spenser was Sir James 
Ware, whose father went to Ireland as secretary to Lord Deputy 
Sir William Fitzwilliam in 1588. James Ware was born in Dublin 
in 1594. We are told that the celebrated James Ussher, whose 
chronology of the Bible long enjoyed general acceptance, encour- 
aged in the young Ware “a taste for antiquarian pursuits.”* This 
fact is of interest, for James Ussher, later archbishop of Armagh, 
once (according to Sir John Denham) referred to Spenser as his 
old friend;* and is it not likely that he talked sometimes with the 
young Ware about this famous “old friend”? James Ussher could 
hardly have failed to know something of Spenser, for his father, 
Arland Ussher, had succeeded Spenser as registrar or clerk in 
chancery for faculties in 1588. Yet probably James Ussher’s refer- 
ence to Spenser as his old friend meant relatively little. Ussher was 
only eighteen at the time of Spenser’s death, and Spenser presum- 
ably visited Dublin but rarely after Ussher’s childhood. Neverthe- 
less, the knowledge of even this tenuous bridge formed by Ussher 
between Ware and Spenser increases our interest in anything Ware 
may say of Spenser. 

Ware first wrote of Spenser in a short prefatory life for Spenser’s 
A View of the State of Ireland, published by Ware at Dublin in 
1633. Ware’s second sentence starts thus: “He was born in London 
of an ancient and noble family. . . .” The reference is, of course, 
to the Spencers of Althorp. Scholars of our day have wondered 
whether Spenser’s basis of claim to relationship might be no more 
than the common name. Ware’s unqualified assertion is therefore at 
least worth noting. 

A statement of more importance concerns the later books of The 
Faerie Queene. On his Cork estate, says Ware, Spenser “finished 
the later part of that excellent poem of his Faerie Queene, which 


5Dict. Nat. Biog. 
®So John Aubrey reported (‘Brief Lives’, ed. Clark [Oxford, 1898], II, 233). 
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was soon after unfortunately lost by the disorder and abuse of his 
servant, whom he had sent before him into England, being then 
a rebellibus (as Camden’s words are) e laribus ejectus & bonis spoli- 
atus.” Can it be that the last half of The Faerie Queene, of which 
we have but one small fragment—the Cantos of Mutabilitie—was 
actually written and then lost through the carelessness of a servant? 
What we know of the composition of the first six books is all 
against such an assumption. The writing of Books I-VI required 
fourteen years, from 1580 to 1594, when we may assume he com- 
posed Amoretti LXXX. We can hardly imagine that the last six 
books could have been written in the remaining four or five years 
of his life, a period interrupted, moreover, by his journey to Eng- 
land to publish the second installment of The Faerie Queene. His 
sojourns in England gave him, to be sure, some time for literary 
work, but on his second trip he composed A View of the Present 
State of Ireland as well as several of his shorter poems, and could 
hardly have found much leisure for work on his Faerie Queene. 
Perhaps sections intended for later books were already finished in 
1594, but that these sections were large seems unlikely in view of 
certain lines in Amoretti LXXX: 


After so long a race as I have run 

Through Faery Land, which those six books compile, 
Give leave to rest me, being halfe fordonne, 

And gather to my selfe new breath awhile. 

Then, as a steed refreshed after toyle, 

Out of my prison I will breake anew: 

And stoutly will that second worke assoyle, 

With strong endevour and attention dew. 


A part of The Faerie Queene might, of course, have been lost by a 
servant amid the confusion attending Spenser’s departure from his 
estate, but it is difficult to believe that the portion so lost could 
have represented half his great poem. Perhaps the tale is wholly 
legendary.’ 

7Twenty-six years before, a different story of lost Spenser manuscripts was told 
by John Stradling in an epigram “concerning some manuscript copies of his, 
burned by the Irish outlaws in the Irish rebellion.” See Carpenter, A Reference 


Guide (Chicago, 1923), pp. 127-28. Todd (Works of Edmund Spenser [London, 
1805], I, cxx) refers to Stradling as “a writer highly respected as a scholar and a 
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One other statement in this account by Ware deserves mention. 
Weare told that Spenser “was buried according to his own desire, 
in the collegiate church there, near unto Chaucer, whom he worth- 
ily imitated. . . .” This reference to burial near Chaucer “according 
to his own desire” has been often repeated. Was Ware basing his 
statement on Spenser’s well-known admiration of Chaucer coupled 
with the inference that any lover of fame would like to be buried 
in Westminster Abbey, or had Ware personal knowledge that 
Spenser ever expressed such a wish? The careful biographer of our 
day would surely require better evidence than Ware’s brief un- 
documented statement. 

Ware’s preface at which we have just glanced was published 
thirty-four years after Spenser’s death. At Dublin in 1639, forty 
years after Spenser’s death, Ware issued his De Scriptoribus Hi- 
berniae. The much shorter account found here contains only one 
sentence of special interest: “in Hiberniam primum venit cum Ar- 
thuro Domino Grey.” If this statement made sixty years after the 
event may be trusted, it settles in the negative the vexed question 
whether Spenser was in Ireland in 1577, three years before his go- 
ing there with Grey. Yet we must not suppose that Ware’s casual 
statement, made so long after 1580, adds more than a very small 
weight to one of the scales in a well-balanced argument. 

Spenser’s next biographer was Thomas Fuller, who included a 
short life of Spenser in his History of the Worthies of England, 
London, 1662. This life illustrates well William Oldys’ remark 
that Fuller is “rather desirous of making his readers merry than 
wise.” He comments briefly on Spenser’s Chaucerisms, which he 
likes, summarizes Camden, deducing from Camden’s reference to 
Spenser’s poverty the totally false assumption that Spenser got no 
estate in Ireland, and relates an anecdote that concerns Burghley’s 
reluctance to reward Spenser from Elizabeth’s treasury. The re- 
luctance we do not question, but the story, which may indeed have 
a core of truth, and which had been current for at least sixty years, 
sounds, on the whole, rather like the work of a court wit: 





gentleman, . . . the friend of Camden and Sir John Harington.” Since most of the 
undertakers left their castles well before the arrival of the rebels (Calendar State 
Papers, Ireland, 1598-1599, p. 291), the story seems at least open to question. 
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There passeth a story, commonly told and believed, that Spenser, 
presenting his poems to Queen Elizabeth, she, highly affected there- 
with, commanded the Lord Cecil, her treasurer, to give him an hundred 
pound; and when the treasurer, a good steward of the queen’s money, 
alleged that sum was too much, “Then, give him,” quoth the queen, 
“what is reason”; to which the lord consented, but was so busied, be- 
like about matters of higher concernment, that Spenser received no 
reward; whereupon he presented this petition in a small piece of paper 
to the queen in her progress: 

I was promised on a time 

To have reason for my rhyme; 
From that time unto this season, 

I received nor rhyme nor reason.® 


Hereupon the queen gave strict order (not without some check to 
her treasurer) for the present payment of the hundred pounds she first 
intended unto him. 


With John Aubrey we come to a very different type of biogra- 
pher. His insatiable curiosity and real devotion to the truth fitted 
him well for his long pursuit of information about the great; very 
many valuable facts would be lost save for his gleanings. Had he 
been less credulous, more methodical, and more given to verifica- 
tion, his “brief lives” would, of course, have a much higher value. 
Certainly it is refreshing to turn from Fuller’s account to what 
Aubrey was able to assemble. 

Aubrey’s life of Spenser is merely a single page of unrelated 
items or groups of items that he obtained from different persons.’ 
All of the first group appear to be from John Dryden, the poet. 
The first item is as follows: “Mr. Edmund Spencer was of Pem- 
broke Hall in Cambridge; he missed the fellowship there which 
Bishop Andrewes got.” This story was disproved by Thomas Birch 
in 1751.°° Birch refers the reader to Fuller’s life of Bishop Andrewes 

8In 1602 John Manningham got the same story from a Mr. Towse, who gave 
him this version of Spenser’s verses (Diary [Camden Society, Westminster, 1868], 
— It pleased your Grace upon a time 

To grant me reason for my rime, 


But from that time until this season 
I heard of neither rime nor reason. 


“Brief Lives’, Il, 232-33. 
10In his life of Spenser written for a 1751 edition of The Faerie Queene. 
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in Abel Redevivus. Here Fuller tells how Lancelot Andrewes and 
Thomas Dove, later bishop of Peterborough, were required by the 
masters and fellows to compete in some scholastic exercises for the 
single fellowship at Pembroke then available (1576). Since An- 
drewes and Dove, like Spenser, attended the Merchant Taylors’ 
School and then went on to Pembroke Hall (they were two years 
behind Spenser), it is not difficult to guess how this Spenser legend 
might have arisen. 

The next item, also from Dryden, is of rare interest, partly 
because it represents the first effort to identify Rosalind, the mys- 
terious lady of The Shepheardes Calender about whom so many 
conjectures have been made, partly because it contains very inter- 
esting implications. The item consists of these three sentences: “He 
was an acquaintance and frequenter of Sir Erasmus Dryden. His 
mistress, Rosalind, was a kinswoman of Sir Erasmus’ lady’s. The 
chamber there of Sir Erasmus’ is still called Mr. Spenser’s chamber.” 
To Mr. W. H. Welply we are indebted for the knowledge that 
Spenser’s wife, Elizabeth Boyle, was “niece by marriage of John 
Dryden, great-grandfather of Dryden the poet,”"* and hence a 
first cousin of Sir Erasmus Dryden, John Dryden’s eldest son; and 
to the late Professor Heffner for the interesting supposition that 
Aubrey’s statement “may be simply a confusion on his part of what 
Dryden the poet told him, a confusion of Rosalind with Spenser’s 
wife, though she was a kinswoman of Sir Erasmus, not of his 
lady.”*” I have no doubt that Aubrey, or perhaps Dryden, confused 
Rosalind with Elizabeth Boyle. If Aubrey’s statement does indeed 
relate to Elizabeth Boyle, certain interesting conjectures easily 
follow. 

In 1596, some two years after Spenser had married Elizabeth 
Boyle in Ireland, he was in England for the publication of the sec- 
ond installment of The Faerie Queene. One would expect his wife 
to accompany him, and her presence in England is in fact indicated 
by her participation in a lawsuit in the English courts during the 
fall of 1596."* She would naturally wish to spend part of her time 


11“Edmund Spenser... ,” Notes and Queries, CLXII (1932), 166. John Dryden’s 
wife, Elizabeth Cope, and Elizabeth Boyle’s mother, Joan Cope, were sisters. 
12Variorum Edition, The Faerie Queene, VI, 220. 


13W. H. Welply, Notes and Queries, CLXII, 184. 
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in or near Bradden, her former home in Northamptonshire. Dry- 
den’s remarks suggest that she did, and that she was, moreover, 
often a guest at the home of her first cousin, Erasmus Dryden, who 
had inherited Canons Ashby, the seat of the Drydens, upon his 
father’s death in 1584. Canons Ashby is but four or five miles from 
Bradden. Little is known of Erasmus Dryden, but that little leads 
one to conjecture that he and Spenser would have been congenial. 
Erasmus Dryden was born December 20, 1553, so that he may have 
been a year or two younger than Spenser. He was an Oxford man, 
a graduate of Magdalen College in 1577, and he was also in that 
same year enrolled in the Middle Temple. In 1599 and again in 
1618 he served as sheriff of Northamptonshire, and he was created 
a baronet in 1619.** It is pleasant to think of Spenser, who was 
surely not averse to escaping from the artificialities of the court, as 
the guest of Erasmus Dryden. Perhaps he found leisure in this 
isolated country house for work on his View of the Present State 
of Ireland, whose composition belongs to 1596. Spenser was now a 
man of distinction, on familiar terms with many of the nobility, 
and his presence may well have been thought an honor to the house. 
What more reasonable, then, than that the chamber he was in the 
habit of occupying should long be recalled as his? To Spenser, days 
spent on the estate of Erasmus Dryden among the hills of south- 
western Northamptonshire were perhaps among the most agree- 
able of his second eventful sojourn in England. It is, of course, 
quite possible that Spenser’s first contact with Erasmus Dryden 
occurred in 1590,”° or even earlier, but in the light of what we 
know, it seems reasonable to suppose that the acquaintance began 
in 1596. 

Aubrey’s final item from Dryden is curious: “Lately, at the col- 
lege taking down the wainscot of his chamber, they found an 
abundance of cards, with stanzas of the Faerie Queene written on 
them.” What is the implication here, that Spenser even before he 
left Cambridge had made a beginning on The Faerie Queene? 
Would it not be easier to believe that a later occupant of his Cam- 
bridge chamber was responsible for copying the stanzas? 


144lumni Oxonienses. 
15See Ray Heffner, “Edmund Spenser’s Family,” ante, II (Oct. 1938), 82. 
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Aubrey’s next item gives us all we know of Spenser’s appear- 
ance: “Mr. Beeston says he was a little man, wore short hair, little 
band and little cuffs.” The New English Dictionary defines “band” 
as “a collar or ruff worn round the neck.” Because we cannot be 
sure that we have an authentic portrait of Spenser, this statement 
of William Beeston’s is precious, and yet how little it tells us—not 
a word of Spenser’s features or bearing! The fact that William 
Beeston’s information was secondhand perhaps accounts for its 
trivial character. Even the reference to Spenser’s short hair is with- 
out significance since short hair was the rule in Spenser’s day. 

Aubrey got his next item from Samuel Woodford (1636-1700), 
a Hampshire clergyman who is chiefly remembered for two books, 
A Parapbrase upon the Psalms of David (1667), and A Parapbrase 
upon the Canticles (1679), which includes a long poem, The Leg- 
end of Love, written in Spenserian stanzas. Woodford had a pro- 
found admiration for Spenser, especially for The Shepheardes 
Calender and the minor poems, and in the Preface of his second 
volume expresses deep regret that Spenser’s translation of the Song 
of Songs was lost, for he believed that no one else was so well qual- 
ified, by both genius and style, for such a project. “Mr. Samuel 
Woodford (the poet who paraphrased the Psalms),” says Aubrey, 
“lives in Hampshire near Alton, and he told me that Mr. Spenser 
lived sometime in these parts, in this delicate sweet air; where he 
enjoyed his muse, and writ good part of his verses.” Professor Ren- 
wick in his edition of Daphnaida and Other Poems (1929),’° re- 
minds us that Sir Henry Wallop’s estate of Farleigh Wallop was 
some seven miles northeast of Alton, and that Wallop, vice-treas- 
urer in the Irish government and well known to Spenser, was in 
England from 1589 to 1595, so that Spenser on his first sojourn in 
England, 1589-1590, may have been Wallop’s guest. As Professor 
Leicester Bradner has pointed out, some of Spenser’s writings, even 
if not a “good part” of them, may have been composed at Farleigh 
Wallop, namely a part of the Complaints (the only volume of col- 
lected works issued during his lifetime), Daphnaida, and even por- 
tions of The Faerie Queene, Books IV-VI.” 


16P, 188. 


17“Spenser’s Connections with Hampshire,” Modern Language Notes, LX 
(1945), 184. 
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Of Aubrey’s remaining items, one more should be mentioned. 
From Sir John Denham, Aubrey learned that Archbishop Ussher 
once referred to Spenser as “my old friend.” As we have seen, this 
statement need not be doubted but probably has very little sig- 
nificance. 

In his brief life of Sir Philip Sidney, Aubrey tells a story of how 
Spenser and Sidney became friends, a subject on which there has 
been much speculation. According to Aubrey’s tale, Spenser, armed 
with his Faerie Queene, sought an audience with Sidney. But Sid- 
ney was busy and laid the book aside, and Spenser, weary of wait- 
ing, left. After Sidney, however, had examined the book, he eagerly 
called Spenser back and gave him gold. Sidney’s servant remon- 
strated that the gift was too generous, but Sidney ordered an addi- 
tional sum. “From this time there was a great friendship between 
them, to his dying day.” Anthony 4 Wood was uncertain about the 
authenticity of this story,"* and we may well be too, so far as its 
crude details are concerned, though it is not at all unlikely that 
Sidney’s interest was first attracted to Spenser by the young poet’s 
unusual literary gifts. 

The next life, by Edward Phillips, Milton’s nephew, appeared 
in Theatrum Poetarum, London, 1675. This is an index of poets 
both ancient and modern, “with some observations and reflections 
upon many of them.” The account of Spenser is one of the longest, 
311 words. One would scarcely expect to find much new matter of 
importance in a work of such enormous scope, but one is hardly 
prepared to encounter such confusion and error as the following: 
... the first poem that brought him into esteem was his Shepheardes 
Calender, which so endeared him to that noble patron of all virtue and 
learning, Sir Philip Sidney, that he made him known to Queen Eliza- 
beth, and by that means got him preferred to be secretary to his brother 
Sir Henry Sidney, who was sent deputy into Ireland, where he is said 
to have written his Faerie Queene, but upon the return of Sir Henry, 
his employment ceasing, he also returned into England, and having lost 
his great friend Sir Philip, fell into poverty. . . . 

Here Phillips confuses Sidney’s father, who was lord deputy of 
Ireland, with Sidney’s brother, places Spenser’s service under Sid- 
ney instead of under Grey, and has Spenser’s Irish experience ter- 

18See Aubrey, ‘Brief Lives’, II, 248. 
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minate with the return of Sidney to England. In the light of these 
almost inconceivable blunders, a review of other biographical de- 
tails hardly seems worth while. Nearly half of Phillips’ brief life is 
devoted to literary criticism, which shows at least a little knowledge 
of Spenser’s writings and warm admiration for them. Phillips says 
that Burghley, when Elizabeth ordered £500 for Spenser’s “sup- 
port,” cried out, “What, all this for a song?” and reduced the 
amount to £100. This sounds like another version of the story 
told by Fuller. Apparently Phillips did not take the trouble to look 
into the work of any of his predecessors. He would have done 
better if he had. 

The first of many prefatory lives, except Ware’s very brief one 
in 1633, appeared in the 1679 folio edition of Spenser’s works. ‘The 
1679 edition gives no indication of the authorship of the life, but 
Mr. Herbert Ford, of Lavorrick, Mevagissey, Cornwall, has ex- 
pressed the belief that the author is Brooke Bridges.° Mr. Ford 
bases his opinion on the existence of a manuscript version of the 
life written on a blank leaf of a copy of the first folio of Spenser’s 
collected works, 1611. This manuscript life, which differs in cer- 
tain details from the printed version, is, according to Mr. Ford, in 
Brooke Bridges’ hand, and was probably written before 1670. The 
volume containing the manuscript life is now owned by the Folger 
Library, and Dr. James G. McManaway, Assistant Director of the 
library, is making a careful study of the manuscript version and 
may soon publish interesting conclusions. Brooke Bridges was born 
in 1630 at Alcester, near Stratford-on-Avon. He studied at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and at Gloucester Hall, Oxford. In 1650 he 
became a fellow of New College, Oxford, and in 1652 received the 
degree of M.A. Ten years later he entered the Middle Temple. He 
is said to have been commissioner of forfeited estates in Ireland. He 
died at Holland House, Kensington, in 1702.” 

The 1679 folio life is more than twice as long as any previous 
life. It makes much more use than earlier lives of the biographical 
details in Spenser’s writings, and shows familiarity with Ware’s 


19Catalogue of first and early editions issued by Mr. Ford, p. 62. 


20lbid., Alumni Oxonienses. 
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preface to Spenser’s View, from which it quotes a passage of 46 
words without acknowledgment. 

Several anecdotes that we have encountered reappear. Spenser 
is said to have “miscarried” in competition with Andrewes for a 
Cambridge fellowship. Aubrey’s account of how Sidney and Spen- 
ser became friends is paralleled in a lengthy anecdote. Here we are 
told that it was the ninth canto of Book I that Spenser sent to Sid- 
ney. When Sidney read the first stanza of the adventure of Red 
Cross with Despair, he ordered his steward to give Spenser £ 50. 
As the steward, speechless at mention of so large a sum, did not 
move, Sidney continued to read and to raise the amount. Presently 
Sidney began to fear that he would give Spenser more than he had 
if his steward did not act promptly. To this unlikely tale nearly a 
quarter of the life is given. Then there is an account, as in Fuller 
and Phillips, of Burghley’s opposition to Elizabeth’s generosity to- 
ward Spenser. In this version, Burghley tells her, ““twas beyond ex- 
ample to give so great a pension to a ballad-maker.” 

This life is the first to introduce any reference to Spenser’s 
descendants. It mentions the fact that Spenser’s great-grandchild 
Hugolin (actually, his grandchild) was restored to his forfeited 
Irish lands by the Act of Settlement, 1664. If Bridges is in fact the 
author of the life, the presence of this item is easily explained. 

Twelve of Spenser’s “lost works,” whose titles appear in the 
Spenser-Harvey Letters or in the Preface to Complaints, are de- 
scribed as having been “embezzled” while Spenser was in Ireland. 

The life ends with a paragraph eulogizing Spenser as a poet, with 
particular mention of Astrophel and Daphnaida. 

It is easy to see exactly how the author of this life proceeded. He 
got the astonishingly erroneous birth and death dates—1510 and 
1596—from Spenser’s monument in Westminster Abbey, he re- 
corded several anecdotes that may have been current, he excerpted 
a passage from Ware, he noted a few biographical facts in The 
Shepheardes Calender, The Teares of the Muses, Mother Hubberds 
Tale, and Colin Clouts Come Home Againe, he recorded a fact 
about Spenser’s grandson, perhaps from personal knowledge, he 
listed some of the “lost works,” and he rounded off his sketch by 
composing a short laudatory paragraph. If editor and author were 
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one, the biographical facts from the poems could have been easily 
gleaned, and the remainder would have required but a few hours’ 
work. He modestly calls his sketch “A Summary of the Life of Mr. 
Edmund Spenser.” He must have recognized its inadequacy. 

The last seventeenth-century life, by William Winstanley, in 
England’s W orthies, London, 1684, is the least independent of all. 
The whole of Fuller’s life is here reproduced, in most cases word 
for word, and with no acknowledgment except for the imbedding, 
in one sentence, of the phrase “saith a learned writer.” Winstan- 
ley’s account is almost twice as long as Fuller’s, by virtue of several 
additions, namely a sentence descriptive of The Shepheardes Cal- 
ender, followed by Sidney’s celebrated verdict on the Calender 
quoted from The Defense of Poesy, seven lines on Sidney from 
Spenser’s The Ruines of Time, an epitaph on Spenser preserved in 
Camden’s Remains, and a lengthy passage from Phillips, introduced 
with the words “A modern author writes.” This is hack work of 
the very lowest order. 

As we recall the superficiality and inadequacy of the accounts of 
Spenser’s life that we have briefly reviewed, we are bound to ask 
ourselves why so great a subject was accorded such trifling consid- 
eration. The answer is not hard to find: Spenser was neither a 
clergyman nor a statesman. In an age devoted to didacticism, a pre- 
late whose life was holy, or whose life the narrator liked to imagine 
was holy, became the subject of a biography intended to instruct 
its readers in virtuous living. So, too, kings and statesmen, with 
whom important historical events were associated, often became 
the subjects of biography. History and biography were not distin- 
guished from each other as sharply as they are today, and so it 
seemed appropriate to narrate a series of historical events by re- 
counting the life of a prominent personage who had a large part in 
these events. Professor Donald A. Stauffer, in his valuable English 
Biography before 1700, reminds us that these two conceptions of 
biography flourished from the Middle Ages through the seven- 
teenth century. “In the first,” he remarks, “biography is the ser- 
vant of religion; in the second, the handmaiden of history.””* 

But though Spenser was neither a statesman nor a divine, he was 

21P, 233. 
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a prominent man who had warm friends, and sometimes biogra- 
phies owed their origin to the devotion of warm friends. Writes 
Professor Stauffer: “Friendship and love are productive of numer- 
ous biographies. . . . The memorials to friendship are noble ones, 
and include such pieces as Fulke Greville’s Sidney, Walton’s John 
Donne, and Evelyn’s Margaret Godolphin.”** Spenser was a warm- 
hearted, unselfish friend, and he was blessed with several friends 
any one of whom might conceivably have become his biographer. 
One thinks especially of Gabriel Harvey, his intimate Cambridge 
friend, Lodowick Bryskett, his best friend during all the years in 
Ireland, and Sir Walter Raleigh, who visited him at Kilcolman and 
later introduced him at court, and who probably knew him in Lon- 
don in 1580, before Spenser went to Ireland with Grey. Biograph- 
ical writing was still in a comparatively primitive state. In an age 
like our own, one of these men would very likely have felt the urge 
to record his personal memories of Spenser and possibly to write a 
full-length life. All three survived Spenser by many years, and at 
least two of them, Harvey and Raleigh, had leisure for such an un- 
dertaking. What a fascinating story any one of the three might 
have written, and how complete an account if the author had com- 
municated with the other two for periods unknown to himself! 
Surely it was no lack of regard but merely the taste of the age that 
hindered one or the other of these men from leaving a record that 
would have done much to satisfy the curiosity of our day about one 
of the most eminent Elizabethans. 


221 bid., pp. 244-45. 
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The Purpose of Dryden’s Annus Mirabilis 


By Epwarp N. Hooker 


I 


| gprs first long narrative poem appears so simple and lucid 

that nobody has seen fit to be puzzled concerning its inten- 
tion. Yet its purpose has been generally misinterpreted, and our 
failure to catch its main intent has led to a false emphasis upon cer- 
tain features of it and a mistaken evaluation of its proper intellectual 
and therefore esthetic effect. 

Perhaps Dryden himself is partly responsible for the errors of 
critics concerning his poem, because he calls it “historical, not 
epic,” in that it exhibits “but broken action, tied too severely to 
the laws of history”’—that is, it relates, without poetic fiction, 
things which actually happened, and in the order in which they 
happened. Furthermore, he says in his dedication to the city of 
London and its official representatives, “To you, therefore, this 
Year of Wonders is justly dedicated, because you have made it so; 
you, who are to stand a wonder to all years and ages; and who have 
built yourselves an immortal monument on your own ruins.” Annus 
Mirabilis, then, is not merely an historical poem, but also a pane- 
gyric inspired by the vigor, courage, and resourcefulness of the 
metropolis. 

So critics have understood it—where they have taken the trouble 
to discuss what seems almost too plain to invite discussion. Dr. 
Johnson took the work to be a simple historical poem, in which 
Dryden “had subjects equal to his abilities, a great naval war and 
the Fire of London.” What can be expected of such an undertak- 
ing, thought Dr. Johnson, is a series of vivid pictures of scenes and 
events; and the great fault which he found with the poem as a 
whole is that the author “affords more sentiments than description, 
and does not so much impress scenes upon the fancy, as deduce 


1“An Account of the Ensuing Poem,” prefixed to Annus Mirabilis. 
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consequences and make comparisons.”? To Mark Van Doren Annus 
Mirabilis “was almost the last echo of Lucan in English,” a narra- 
tive poem that was “not a tale but a chronicle.”* He also recog- 
nizes that it is a panegyrical poem, continuing the strain sounded 
previously in “To His Sacred Majesty” and “To My Lord Chan- 
cellor”; and that the panegyrical strain gives it a kind of unity, 
culminating nicely in the prophecy concerning London’s future 
greatness. The poem is, says Van Doren in summary, “Dryden’s 
most ambitious official compliment.”* That, and nothing more? It is 
difficult to become excited over a poem with so simple a design, 
even if it is the work of a major poet. 

But one may be sure that Dryden had something else in his mind 
when he wrote. In fact, he himself tells us as much, in words that 
meant far more to his contemporaries than they do to men of to- 
day. He dedicates his poem to the City, whose fame and glory have 
been dearly won in three terrible “trials”: an expensive war, “a 
consuming pestilence,” and “‘a more consuming fire.” Now “trials” 
are the afflictions which God sends down upon the virtuous to test 
and strengthen them. Having introduced his explanation for the 
calamities of London, Dryden continues: 


To submit yourselves with that humility to the judgments of heaven, 
and, at the same time, to raise yourselves with that vigour above all hu- 
man enemies; to be combated at once from above, and from below; 
to be struck down, and to triumph,—I know not whether such trials 
have been ever paralleled in any nation: the resolution and successes 
of them never can be. 


Here he repeats his theme with a slight variation; it is the City’s 
rise through “trials” to strength and success. 

But in the variation there is a significant word, which appears 
once and is quickly brushed away. The citizens had submitted 
themselves “to the judgments of heaven.” Judgments suggest some- 
thing quite different from trials, for a judgment, in the parlance of 
popular theology, is a punishment for grievous sins, as well as a 
warning of God’s wrath to come if the sufferers continue in evil- 


2Life of Dryden, in Works of Johnson, ed. Murphy (1824), VI, 376-77. 
8The Poetry of John Dryden (Cambridge, Eng., 1931), p. 218. 
‘]bid., p. 118. 
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doing. Having barely suggested that idea, Dryden seems immedi- 
ately to reject it, returning a few phrases later to interpreting Lon- 
don’s calamities as trials. Later the City’s troubles are referred to 
as “sufferings” and “afflictions.” Lest anyone miss his intention 
Dryden puts it bluntly: the plague and the fire “are not more the 
effects of God’s displeasure (frequent examples of them having 
been in the reign of the most excellent princes) than occasions for 
the manifesting of your christian and civil virtues.” 

By this time the careful reader has begun to suspect that there 
were men engaged in representing London’s calamities as judgments 
inflicted upon a sinful people, and that Dryden was anxious to in- 
terpret the events in a different way. The latter part of the dedica- 
tion presents three reasons why the disasters could not have been 
judgments. First, “heaven never made so much piety and virtue to 
leave it miserable.” Second, virtuous individuals may end unhap- 
pily, but there is no example of virtuous nations coming to that 
fate. And third, the Providence which granted spectacular success 
to the country’s naval forces could not intend utterly to ruin that 
nation at home. From these considerations Dryden arrives at the 
conclusion that the City’s afflictions have been merely trials, which 
are now ended; and that it will speedily arise, like the phoenix, 
from its own ashes. 

At this point we may state the problem. Why was Dryden anx- 
ious to show that what some men had construed as judgments 
consisted only of a series of trials? Who were the men thus bent 
upon seeing in London’s woes the signs of God’s wrath foretoken- 
ing utter ruin? Why did these men insist upon this interpretation 
of the plague and fire? And finally, in view of the fact that Dryden 
intimates a clear connection, why were the misfortunes of the City 
taken to be an omen of the nation’s doom? 

The answers to these questions are to be found in history. After 
we have set them forth, we shall inquire how they affect our read- 
ing of Dryden’s poem. 


II 


How did Dryden and his party view the course of events from 
the Restoration up to the Year of Wonders? Some light will be 
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thrown upon their attitude by Bishop Parker, whose De rebus sui 
temporis commentariorum libri quatuor was published in 1726, and 
in the following year translated into English by Thomas Newlin. 
One would not go to Parker for an impartial summary of historical 
events in the Restoration, for he was a fierce royalist and a some- 
what heated Churchman, who hated all Cromwellians, resented all 
dissenters, and opposed Comprehension and Toleration to the top 
of his bent. But he represents, in however inflated the form, many 
of the attitudes and beliefs which prevailed among the court party, 
with which Dryden had identified himself. 

We learn at once from Parker that despite the apparently uni- 
versal rejoicing that accompanied the return of Charles II, all was 
not peace and harmony. Various dissident groups still remained, and 
still cherished their hopes for a happy commonwealth, for a king- 
dom of God on earth, or at least for a place where one might wor- 
ship without oppression or restraint. It is understandable that the 
harmony of the realm did not improve when it became evident that 
the spirit of the Declaration of Breda was not to be carried into 
effect, and the conduct of hundreds of ejected ministers, who 
braved poverty and ruin rather than to conform, shows that the 
courage to resist was not dead. 

More specifically, however, Bishop Parker informs us that in the 
early years of the Restoration a good deal of agitation was stirring 
against the government. During these years, he says, innumerable 
libels of a seditious kind were published by republicans and dis- 
senters, and of these the most flagrantly seditious were fantastic 
accounts of prodigies, omens, and portents from sky and sea, mon- 
strous births and marvellous occurrences by land, all of them con- 
strued as dire warnings of the impending wrath of God, of divine 
judgments to be visited upon an erring nation.’ And the title pre- 
fixed to these rebellious pamphlets recounting the aberrations of 
nature, was Annus Mirabilis'* 

Was it a strange coincidence that Dryden in 1667 made use of a 
title which opponents of the Church and government had em- 
ployed in their propaganda only a few years previously? Let us 


5Bishop Parker’s History of His Own Time, trans. Thomas Newlin (1727), pp. 
23-25. 
®[bid., p. 26. 
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look at the “seditious libels” which aroused such contempt, hatred, 
and fear in the doughty Bishop of Oxford. 

Parker intimates that there were several, but only three such 
pamphlets seem to be extant, and only two of them are listed in 
Wing’s Short-Title Catalogue.’ The first was called Mirabilis 
Annus, the Year of Prodigies, and was published in 1661. The sec- 
ond, appearing in 1662, was entitled Mirabilis Annus Secundus; or, 
The Second Year of Prodigies. The third, printed late in 1662 and 
not long after the second, was called Mirabilis Annus Secundus: or, 
the Second Part of the Second Years Prodigies. All three of them 
omit the names of printer and publisher on the title pages—a caution 
undoubtedly well taken. 

The first of these tracts included over a hundred accounts of 
strange apparitions and prodigious events, with frequent mention 
of the names of the persons concerned as well as of the places and 
dates of occurrences. There is no doubt whatever of the strong 
seditious tendency of the work; it was carefully calculated to 
arouse discontent against the Church and against the King and his 


‘ ministers who supported the Church. To make it perfectly obvious 


that the omens should be regarded as a warning to the nation of 
judgments to come for their enduring an iniquitous monarch and 
an oppressive establishment, the tract included a collection of his- 
torical parallels pointing to national calamity, to the downfall of a 
monarch, and to civil war. 

A general hue and cry followed the distribution of this pam- 
phlet, and the cries of sedition were so loud that apparently some 
of the dissenters themselves were offended or alarmed by the work 
of their party. So much is indicated by the Preface to the second 
tract, the author or authors of which attempt (probably disingen- 
uously) to disclaim any connection with or responsibility for the 
previous publication. After asserting that the stories related in the 
first Mirabilis Annus were largely true, the Preface goes on to dis- 


7Edmond Malone first called attention to the fact that Dryden’s title was not 
new and that a “prose tract thus entitled was published in 1662” (Critical and 
Miscellaneous Prose Works of Dryden, Il, 249), but neither he nor any succeed- 
ing editor has commented on the tract or related it to Dryden’s purpose in com- 


posing the poem. 
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cuss the charge of sedition which had been brought against the 
authors of that tract: 


. . we shall only say, That if any such thing were intended or de- 
signed by them, we cannot but openly testifie our Abhorrency of such 
Practices. The publishing of the Works of God ought not by any 
means to be made use of as a project to further and promote that which 
is so plainly repugnant to the Word of God. And we do ingenuously 
confess (though the Authors design might be never so innocent) yet 
that Collection of Parallels might well have been spared, in regard there 
was at least an appearance of ground for all those Imputations which 
were cast upon the Book and the Author also for their sakes. 


As to the innocence of his own intentions the writer of the Preface 
wants nobody to be confused: 


And truly, we can appeal to the all-knowing God, that our design is 
not to stir up any to Sedition, but seasonable Repentance; not to Treason 
against man, but Loyalty and Subjection to Jesus Curist. . . . 


These are fair words, but the contents of the tract do not bear 
them out. The amazing tales are so slanted as to make it apparent 
that God’s wrath is directed at the King and his Church. We are 
told, for example, of a special church-service in which an uncanny 
magpie by its inspired chattering confounded the prelatical parson 
in his attempts to deliver a sermon, and threw the bishop into con- 
fusion when he proposed to dismiss the congregation; the point of 
the story is made unmistakable by the information that the congre- 
gation and clergy had been summoned to the service to express 
their affections to the King.* Equally pointed is the account of the 
great storm that occurred on Tuesday, February 18, 1661. During 
the storm the Great Fane at Whitehall was blown down, the tri- 
umphal arches erected throughout London in honor of the Kin 
were shattered and torn, and from the arch in Leadenhall-street 
the King’s Arms were wrenched loose and demolished. Who could 
mistake such warnings? 

The import of the third pamphlet is not less obvious. It was 
brought out under the same authorship, and it consisted of a batch 
of prodigies that had been left over from the previous publication. 


Mirabilis Annus Secundus; or, the Second Year of Prodigies (1662), p. 45. 
Tbid., p. 59. 
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Three examples will illustrate the meaning which contemporaries 
found lurking in the work. 

On April 13, 1662, we are told, the famous preacher Robert 
South of Christ Church, Oxford, delivered a sermon before the 
King at Whitehall. Just as he reached that moment when he would 
assert that the era of the late Rebellion was not a happier period 
than the present, he was stricken with a Qualm and forced to leave 
the pulpit.*° 

An even clearer manifestation of the anti-monarchical sentiments 
of the tract is found in the story of the two wastrels who made 
their way to Tyburn to witness the execution of three regicides, 
Berkstead, Okey, and Cobbet. After the execution, finding a por- 
tion of Colonel Berkstead’s liver near the fire where his bowels 
were to be incinerated, one of the rascals seized the liver, wrapped 
it in a cloth, and along with his companion betook himself speed- 
ily to a tavern. Here the precious pair managed to get roaringly 
drunk, and in their riotous mirth they placed the Colonel’s liver on 
the coals and, after it was sufficiently toasted, soon fell to con- 
suming their unconventional feast. Then the bolt fell. Both were 
stricken at once; one died a few hours later, and the other seemed 
not like to continue long in this world. Thus God avenged a 
regicide! 

Our third example is a direct, grim warning, though it has an 
overtone of humor for the modern reader. In October, 1662, great 
stores of mackerel were caught by the fishermen. So plentiful was 
the catch “that they have been sold in Cheapside-Market at reason- 
able rates; a thing which hath rarely happened heretofore, but 
upon some signal Changes and Revolutions.””” 

Such were the prodigies related of the years immediately fol- 
lowing the return of Charles II. With Charles had come Maypoles 
and the spirit of Merry England, but the authors of the tracts were 
not primarily concerned with the frailties of the Old Adam in us; 
they were intent on bigger game. The prodigies were set forth as 
prophecies, giving fair warning of approaching judgments upon 

10Mirabilis Annus Secundus: or, the Second Part of the Second Years Prodigies 
(1662), pp. 32-33. 
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a nation for tolerating an iniquitous monarch and oppressive clergy, 
or heralding “some signal Changes and Revolutions.” In short, they 
led the people to expect disaster and civil war if they continued to 
submit to the Stuart regime. 

These pamphlets, then, were alarming enough in themselves. But 
there was a special reason why they must have been feared: for 
years the minds of the people had been conditioned to expect dis- 
asters of extraordinary reach, which were to occur in the 1660’s. 
The number of the year 1666 seemed to be fraught with super- 
natural significance, partly because 666 had the properties of a 
mystic symbol, and partly because 666 is mentioned in the very 
obscure “prophecy” of Revelations 13:18. A judicious and learned 
man like Selden could write upon this Scriptural passage without 
pretending to lay bare the future, but the temptation was too much 
for lesser minds. William Lilly, the famous astrologer, basing his 
foresight squarely upon both astrology and the Bible, predicted a 
series of broils and tumults to follow upon 1660 and to end, in 
1666, in the pulverization of all false religions.* He could be even 
more specific. After examining a number of old prophecies, he ar- 
rived at the conviction that “in 1666. there will be no King here, 
or pretending to the Crowne of England.” Such predictions pre- 
pared the minds of Dryden’s contemporaries to detect the repub- 
lican odor in warnings concerning the horrible turmoil that lay in 
wait for England in the 1660’s. 

The ground, then, was made ready. But how effective were the 
Mirabilis Annus tracts themselves? Quite apart from Bishop Parker’s 
rage, which indicates that they were considered dangerous, there 
is good reason for believing that friends of King and Church were 
perturbed.** In 1663, a year after the publication of the Mirabilis 
Annus Secundus, John Spencer, fellow of Corpus Christi in Cam- 
bridge, published A Discourse concerning Prodigies, a work of 
notable wit and learning, the success of which warranted a cor- 


18The Worlds Catastrophe (1647), pp. 32-34. 

14Monarchy or No Monarchy (1651), p. §7. 

15The political unrest brought about by purposeful or irresponsible “vulgar 
prophecies” had been recognized in the sixteenth century, and laws were passed 


making them serious offenses. Cf. Thomas Tomkis, Albumazar, ed. Hugh Dick 
(Berkeley, 1944), Introduction, pp. 25-29. 
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rected and enlarged edition two years later. The author was no 
ordinary man. An eminent and erudite Hebraist, he was largely re- 
sponsible for constructing the foundation on which the science of 
comparative religion was erected. Not only was he a follower of 
Bacon, and strongly sympathetic with the new movement in nat- 
ural philosophy, but he was also a writer skilled in that style of 
urbane raillery which suited so well the cultivated Restoration 
taste. T'wo years after.the second edition of his Discourse he was 
elected Master of Corpus Christi College by unanimous vote. Such 
a man would probably not have undertaken the book if the sub- 
ject had not appeared important and the occasion serious. 

That Spencer when he assumed his task had in mind the series of 
pamphlets called Mirabilis Annus is made manifest by his prefatory 
remark: 


That which further engaged my thoughts upon the Argument, was a 
consideration of the Seasonableness thereof. We have been of late per- 
swaded by three or four several impressions of Books (more then were 
ever vented in any Ethnick or Christian Common-wealth in a much 
larger period of time) that England is grown Africa, and presents us 
every year since the Return of His Majesty, with a new Scene of Mon- 
strous and strange sights; and all held forth to the people, like black 
clouds before a storm, the harbingers of some strange and unusual 
plagues approaching in the State.*® 


Furthermore, he was convinced of the rebellious designs of the in- 
dividuals who were circulating the tracts and eagerly devouring 
their contents. All such sullen murmuring, false reports, rumors, 
and libels hovering about the tales of prodigies and omens, he de- 
scribed briefly as “feminine sedition.” They were the products of 
malcontents, lusting for revolution. Only when men are sick of the 
present times, he said, do they long for variety and look to pro- 
phecies and signs which seem to give them hopes and promises of a 
change. 

As Nature hath seated in some bodies a kind of restless desire of change, 
and motion from their present state; so humor, or interest, hath placed 
in some minds a kind of perpetual motion, an eternal desire of change 


and alteration: And therefore Prophecies, Omens, Stories of Prodigies, 
shall be readily attended to and contended for, for these things feed 


16Discourse concerning Prodigies (2d ed., 1665), sig. a5t-¥. 
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that humor; because encouraging in losers the hopes of a better game 
by some new shuffling and cutting, and in all persons not pleased with 
what pleaseth God, of a great change of Affairs in State.*” 


Reports of omens and prodigies are “symptomes of that common 
itch in men to tell strange stories,” but these “‘camel-stories” are 
also dangerous. Therefore, by undermining their authority, Spencer 
proposed to secure the peace and tranquility of common life, to 
maintain the honor of religion (as against superstition, which he 
defines as religion scared out of its wits), and “to serve the just 
interest of State.” In attacking superstitious prophecy he assumes 
the stand of scientist and philosopher. As scientist he affirmed his 
belief in the faithfulness of nature to its original laws of motion. 
What appears to be a “signal,” or warning, prodigy is merely an 
event about the causes of which we are ignorant; a result of some 
unusual impediment in the course of nature, which yet does not 
destroy nature’s general constancy and harmony. Why, he asks, 
would God interrupt nature in her regular motions in order to 
provide warning to those stiff-necked creatures who refuse to heed 
either the great examples of divine justice in the Bible, or the ser- 
mons of His clergy, or the lash of private afflictions? As a philoso- 
pher he adhered to the chain-of-being theory, which, interestingly 
enough, he employed to support his scientific assumptions; for the 
chain-of-being idea denies that any one event or phenomenon can 
be interpreted out of its context in the universal system. The di- 
versity of men’s minds, the “elegant variety of Beings in the world,” 
and the “grateful disparity of occurrences which the history of 
every age of the world entertains us with,” all warn us against the 
danger of drawing dogmatic conclusions from isolated or few or 
unrelated instances. Thus Spencer empties the “signal” prodigy of 
all significance. 

There remained the “penal” prodigy, or judgment, and this was 
a subject far more gnarled and knotty, for the tradition of cen- 
turies had accustomed men to look upon certain dreadful and un- 
usual events such as the defeat of armies, the devastations of the 
plague, and the coming of lean or unseasonable years, as punish- 
ments inflicted upon a nation for its iniquities. Moreover, Dryden 


17] bid., p. 407. 
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and his contemporaries were all familiar with tales of God’s judg- 
ments falling upon the sinful, upon the profane swearer and the 
Sabbath-breaker—illustrations of divine wrath such as one may find 
in The Life and Death of Mr. Badman. Against the overcredulous 
faith in judgments Spencer points out simply, “God often blasts 
the cause of truth and goodness by adverse Providences.”** Be- 
cause we know not His purposes, it is a dangerous kind of effrontery 
to set up our private interpretation of God’s judgments as a crite- 
rion of right and wrong superior to His precepts and to the com- 
mands of His representatives on earth—especially as our interpre- 
tation will be based on self-interest or party bias. So Spencer pleads: 


It were therefore heartily to be wish’d, that men had that Jargeness of 
heart, as not to think Heaven and Earth concerned in the standing or 
falling of their little Interests, Forms, and Opinions; that they would 
leave off (that worst kind of inclosure) the intailing Salvation soly up- 
on their own party, and not go about to hedg in the Holy Dove, by 
appropriating the graces and influences thereof to themselves.’ 


In short, “The Ends of the Divine Judgments being thus various 
and unsearchable, they cannot be preferred Rules of trial in any 
sacred or civil differences. . . .”?° 

The restlessness and perturbation which Spencer had sensed 
when he published his Discourse concerning Prodigies in 1663 did 
not subside. In 1665 he wrote: 


"Tis a time wherein (as ’tis usual) Folly is as busy as Wisdom. Never 
greater talk of terrible Signs, Revelations, Prophecies and Visions in our 
own and other Kingdoms then now.”* 


Up until the time of the great plague in 1665, we see, the air was 
full of rumors concerning strange prodigies and omens, which all 
pointed toward terrible judgments to be heaped upon the nation. 
Under the burden of this expectation it was obvious that if na- 
tional disasters occurred many people would interpret them as 
God’s punishment administered to a people who had turned from 

18] bid., p. 357. 

191bid., p. 370. 

201 bid., p. 367. 

214 Discourse concerning Vulgar Prophecies (1665), p. 6. This work was is- 


sued with and bound up with the second edition of the Discourse concerning 
Prodigies. 
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Him toward pleasures and evil kings and an oppressive episcopacy. 
It seemed possible that in a crisis the King and Church might fall. 
What could be done to dissuade the people from resting their faith 
on judgments? 

This problem was complicated by the fact that even the clergy 

of the Established Church were divided in their opinions of judg- 
ments. The distinguished Dr. Isaac Barrow in his “Sermon on the 
King’s Happy Return” warned of the heinous provocations that 
lay in the dissoluteness of the times, and he urged that we have 
reason to be fearful of God’s just displeasure.” Yet, like John 
Spencer, he condemned the assurance of bold men who professed 
to read God’s intentions with certainty; and in his sermon called 
“The Unsearchableness of God’s Judgments” he remarked that 
God may act upon rules too profound or subtle for our weak in- 
tellects. Such rules 
we may not be able to perceive from the Meanness of our Nature, or 
our low Rank among Creatures; for beneath Omniscience there being 
innumerable Forms of Intelligence, in the lowest of these we sit, one 
Remove from Beasts. . . .? 
We must therefore conclude nothing from judgments. (It is in- 
teresting to note that, again like Spencer, Barrow employs the 
chain-of-being theory to combat the popular inclination to pro- 
phesy from judgments.) 

But on the other hand, that mighty preacher, ex-Presbyterian, 
and future Archbishop of Canterbury, John Tillotson, saw in the 
judgment an unmistakable sign of God’s will and intention. In a 
sermon called “Of the End of Judgments, and the Reason of their 
Continuance,” preached in 1667, he proclaimed that the plague of 
1665 and the fire of 1666 had unquestionably been judgments of 
God upon England because the nation had turned away from Him; 
and because after those calamities the nation returned to its evil 
ways, a third judgment, the sally of the Dutch fleet up the Thames, 
had descended upon the people.” 


It is hardly necessary to prove that the puritans of the day were 
quick to recognize the calamities of 1665-1667 as visitations of 


22W orks, ed. Tillotson (3 vols., 1700), I, 126. 
281 bid., III, 229. 
24Tillotson, Works (3 vols. 1752), I, 84-85. 
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God. Their own historian, Daniel Neal, proclaimed that the oppres- 
sions of the magistrates and the vices of the nation brought down 
the judgments of heaven upon England, and he listed the judg- 
ments: the Dutch war, the plague, and the fire.** The political ex- 
citement was intense, and the danger acute (or so it seemed). We 
know that, during the Dutch war, government circles were fearful 
lest the dissenters should rise in support of their co-religionists in 
Holland.”* And we know that during this time there was a resurg- 
ence of strength and courage among the Presbyterians (partly 
because of their successful ministry during the plague) and that 
parliament viewed the trend with concern.” In this general state 
of tension and horrified anticipation Samuel Pepys entered in his 
Diary, on February 25, 1665/66, a record of a conversation which 
he had had with Lord Sandwich: “He dreads the issue of this year, 


and fears there will be some very great revolutions before his 
coming back again.” 


We are now better able to answer certain questions concerning 
Dryden’s aims in the writing of Annus Mirabilis. As early as 1661 
a group of sober citizens, clearly opposed to the Church, some of 
them anti-monarchical, thinking wistfully of the good old days and 
the good old cause, some of them restive and sullen under the op- 
pressions of government and magistrates, some of them pious souls 
genuinely horrified at the wanton conduct of King and clergy and 
the effect of this upon the common people, published a series of 
anonymous pamphlets, issued without imprint, describing many 
“signal” prodigies that warned of approaching judgments or her- 
alded “some signal Changes and Revolutions.” They were under- 
stood by the court party to be seditious, and their effect upon the 
people was feared. One effect which they had was to lead the Eng- 
lish people to expect some sort of national calamity, which would 
appear as heaven’s condemnation of the government and Church; 
and with such an appearance of divine encouragement a rebellious 
people might rise again, as they had twenty-five years previously. 


25History of the Puritans (2 vols., N.Y., 1871), Il, 252-58. 


26Von Ranke, History of England, principally in the Seventeenth Century, (6 
vols., Oxford, 1875), III, 433. 


2"[bid., pp. 447-48. 
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The pamphlets were loaded with dynamite, because they strongly 
recalled and reinforced old prophecies, superstitions, and astrolog- 
ical predictions. Measures were taken, therefore, to counter their 
influence. Some friends of the court undertook to explain that the 


judgments of God were unsearchable and that He visited His wrath , 


alike upon the wicked and the righteous, which is to say, that a 
calamity might be no judgment at all but only an accident of na- 
ture, or that it might be a trial to afflict the virtuous. Yet even some 
of the clergy of the Established Church feared judgments and ex- 
pected them. The air was tense, and nerves were quivering. Then 
fell the first blow: the plague, in 1665. Out of it the Presbyterians 
emerged with heightened prestige and courage. In 1666 came the 
great fire of London. Besides, there was the costly and indecisive 
war with the Dutch. London, of course, was the seat of govern- 
ment and the source of England’s power as well. If these calamities 
of the City betokened God’s displeasure, then indeed the regime 
was doomed. 

It was at this juncture that Dryden stepped forward and, taking 
over the very title of the seditious tracts, composed a poem to show 
that the disasters were merely trials (or, if they were allowed to be 
judgments, then they were judgments upon a people for persisting 
in their old spirit of rebellion against their rightful sovereign); to 
show that the disasters were but momentary interruptions in the 
path to wealth and glory, and that they had served to draw the 
King and his people together in the bonds of mutual suffering and 
affection. Such was Dryden’s answer to the disaffected and sedi- 
tious. Such was Annus Mirabilis. It stands as a political document 
as well as a poem, and it is remarkably adroit. Only a short while 


after it was published Dryden was nominated to the dignity of poet 
laureate. 


Il 


How does this explanation of Dryden’s intention affect our read- 
ing of the poem? Without attempting a detailed and exhaustive 


analysis, it may be profitable to note something of the poet’s plan 
and maneuvering. 
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In the first place, it is obvious that Dryden is not writing an his- 
torical poem about a Year of Wonders, for the action begins with 
York’s naval victory of June 3, 1665, and continues through the 
time of the great fire, which started on the night of September 1 
and burned on until September 6, 1666. Nor is he writing of the 
Wonders of that period, for he religiously avoids the great plague, 
which reared up in June, 1665, and raged until January of the fol- 
lowing year—a visitation more terrible and wonderful than the 
events described in the poem. Nor is the poet composing a pane- 
gyric to the city of London, because the praise of the City for its 
courage, enterprise, and loyalty occupies a relatively insignificant 
place in the poem. 

Why he omitted an account of the plague is easy to understand. 
It was an unmitigated disaster, and he was much concerned to pre- 
vent emphasis upon this aspect of history. Moreover, he could not 
have welded it into his plan without ridiculously distorting the 
truth, for the King and his officials had been unheroic and many 
of the divines of the Church had shamefully deserted their posts. 
The plague was better left untreated. 


Dryden’s plan will be clearer if we outline the divisions of the 
poem. 


I. (stanzas 1-12) An account of the importance of trade to Eng- 
land, together with an explanation of the necessity for the war 
against the Dutch. 

II. (st. 13-18) A sketch of the preparations for the war, emphasiz- 
ing the King’s genius in naval affairs and the auspicious signs. 

III. (st. 19-23) A relation of the first naval battle and York’s great 
victory, a sign that heaven favors the cause of Charles II. 
IV. (st. 24-31) The story of the attempt at Bergen, together with an 
illustration of the riches to be got by trade. 
V. (st. 32-38) A digression on the vanity of human wishes—and the 
vanity of foreign alliances; leading up to 
VI. (st. 39-45) A view of the sinister designs of France; and the 
harshness of the French king contrasted with the mercy and vir- 
tue of Charles II. 
VII. (st. 46-53) An account of the preparations for battle, with praise 
of the English leaders, both favorites of fortune. 
VIII. (st. 54-137) Story of the four-day naval battle, with praise for 
the generosity, courage, and virtue of the English leaders. 
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IX. (st. 138-154) An account of the return and repair of the ships, 
the skill of shipwrights and the genius of the King, and the in- 
scrutable designs of heaven and kings, who must be obeyed 
without question. 

X. (st. 155-166) A digression on the history of shipping, with praise 
for English enterprise and the practical contributions of the Royal 
Society to navigation. 

XI. (st. 167-208) An account of the naval battle and victory, with an 
illustration of the riches to be found in commerce. 

XII. (st. 209-282) Description of the fire, and the King’s valiant ef- 
forts in behalf of his people. 

XIII. (st. 283-291) Praise of the King’s bounty, the loyalty and devo- 
tion of the people, and their determination to end the war in 
victory. 

XIV. (st. 292-304) A vision of the future glory of London, greater 
than before: a symbol of the wealth and power of England—all 
this possible if the people obey their King and support the war 
to a victorious conclusion. 


The seditious tracts which Dryden was answering agreed that 
the approaching disasters which would fall upon the nation were 
provoked by the iniquities of state and Church, of the King and his 
leaders. In reading Annus Mirabilis one cannot help noticing that 
the King and his chosen leaders are carefully represented as great 
and noble, and all splendid achievements are credited to them. The 
King himself is portrayed as a natural leader with a special genius 
in naval undertakings; he has extraordinary discrimination in se- 
lecting his admirals, he is generous and bountiful, vigilant in watch- 
ing over his people, and wise in his provision for them; and, above 
all, his wisdom and virtue establish him (as if his divine right were 
not enough! ) as the favorite of heaven. 

Dryden’s insistence that heaven and fortune are on the side of 
Charles could not be overlooked. The King’s very birth was auspi- 
cious (st. 18); the fact that the Duke of York won the first notable 
victory of the war shows that heaven intended conquest to stem 
from the royal line (st. 19); the Dutch themselves in this battle 
had to acknowledge that heaven was present to favor the English 
fleet (st. 22); Charles’s chosen leaders, Rupert and Albemarle, are 
favorites of nature and fortune (st. 49); the Duke reminds the 
sailors that heaven has chosen them to uphold the glory of Great 
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Britain (st. 75); fate has pledged the victory to the King (st. 81); 
the fates of Charles and his two admirals led the fleet irresistibly 
to victory (st. 191); the great fire is halted by a miracle, following 
upon the King’s prayer (st. 271, 283); and the King supplies God’s 
own place in his mercy and bounty to the distressed (st. 286). 
Thus Dryden opposes the superstitious acceptance of the vulgar 
prophecies. 

So exalted a notion of the King and his chosen leaders stands in 
sharp contrast with Dryden’s picture of the English people, who 
appear admirable only when they exhibit their loyalty and obedi- 
ence to the King, and when they exert those talents for trade and 
shipping which can be given scope only by the fulfillment of the 
King’s great design. By a dexterous twist the two comets which at 
the start give promise (apparently) of glorious success to Charles’s 
arms (st. 18), later become dire influences accompanying God’s 
wrath against the town (st. 291). In so far as the fire might be 
thought of as a manifestation of God’s wrath, it was directed, not 
against the King or state, but against the people. It began, Dryden 
explains carefully, in the “mean buildings” of the town, and it was 
never allowed to touch the King’s palace or his naval magazines, 
and only by the King’s prayer was it finally checked. True, the 
flames were allowed to destroy St. Paul’s, but Dryden intimates 
that the destruction came about only because the great church had 
been debased by rebellion and profaned by civil war. He does not 
tell us who started the fire, but in the exquisite stanza describing 
the ghosts of the regicides descending from the Bridge he lets us 
know what sort of people would rejoice in the fire. While the King 
in the midst of the conflagration was weeping with pity and exer- 
cising his fatherly care, what were the London crowds doing? 
Why, the wealthy were bribing the poor to assist them in saving 
their possessions, and the poor were haggling and bargaining for a 
higher price: “So void of pity is th’ ignoble crowd. . . .” It was 
clearly on account of the sins of the people that punishment had 
fallen upon London. 

But Dryden was not interested greatly in scolding the London- 
ers; it was rather his aim to enlist them in support of their King. 
He intimates quietly that the ignoble crowd had sinned grievously 
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(that crowd which had driven the young Charles into exile, and 
which perhaps had circulated the very pamphlets from which the 
poet derived the title of his work). But the wrath which their errors 
had drawn upon them was not a wrath aimed to destroy. It was 
to purge them of their vices and tie them in tighter bonds of love 
and loyalty to their sovereign; it was a trial and not a judgment. 
It was to teach them that heaven’s will and kings’ designs are best 
effected when they “passive aptness in all subjects find.” 

If the poem is not a panegyric to the city of London, what motif 
can be found to unify the two main parts, the account of the naval 
battles and the account of the fire? For one may assume that there 
is some unity beyond mere chronological sequence. That unity, let 
us suggest, is to be sought in the passage following upon the de- 
scription of the four-day naval battle. The battle had ended incon- 
clusively, to the intense disappointment of Rupert and, presum- 
ably, the English nation. Rupert blamed his stars, but, says Dryden, 
he was wrong. Heaven’s will is unsearchable, and kings’ designs 
inscrutable. Great works come slowly to maturity, and what ap- 
pears to be a check or a defeat may be the “rudiments of great 
success.” Ours not to question why; our plain duty is loyalty and 
obedience to the King. In spite of disappointment the English, un- 
der the careful direction of Charles, undertake to fit out a new 
fleet. This finished, battle is joined with the Dutch navy, and a 
glorious English victory ensues. Thus the loyalty and obedience of 
the people are rewarded. 

Then, in the moment of victory, as the English are swelled with 
pride and joy in their success, the great fire springs up to lay them 
low. Yet, however calamitous the fire, heaven stops it short of the 
royal palace and the naval magazines. It is not a judgment upon the 
state or Church, and the effect of it is to heighten the people’s loy- 
alty to their King. With this great end achieved, what at first 
seemed to be pure disaster has come to appear as preparation for 
the final effort; and now Charles’s mighty designs can proceed. 
“Already we have conquer’d half the war, / And the less dang’r- 
ous part is left behind. . . .” And so the way is open to London’s 
future greatness, and it is certain that Britannia shall rule the waves. 
With high good judgment Dryden does not attempt to give a 
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direct answer to all of the threats in the Mirabilis Annus tracts. In- 
stead, he appeals ingeniously to the self-interest of the citizens. The 
glory of their city and nation rests upon trade and the enormous 
riches that it can bring them. By great good fortune the genius of 
Charles II is perfectly suited to the command of ships and navies; 
his wisdom has revealed the aptitude of his people; and his care will 
develop their capacities for greatness. Since the plague and fire 
were visited upon the people, not their leaders, the people must 
purge themselves of sin and fractiousness, and support the designs 
of heaven and their sovereign in “passive aptness.” 

Dryden’s poem was a piece of inspired journalism. It was pub- 
lished separately, and in the same size as most of the tracts which 
Restoration readers were familiar with. It seems to have been 
printed in fair numbers; there are, to my knowledge, at least four 
states represented in copies of the first edition still extant. The very 
title page shows a journalistic flair, displaying topics most likely 
to catch the eye of readers who were excited by current events 
and controversies. Altogether, the poem must be taken as part of 
a pamphlet-war. Dryden gave the official point of view dignity and 
prestige by setting it forth in skilful verse. 

Conceived as a means to counter certain vague and superstitious 
terrors that filled the air, and in particular to oppose certain sedi- 
tious tracts the effects of which, it was feared, would call the people 
forth to rebellion in times of disaster, Annus Mirabilis was devel- 
oped as a plea that citizens should leave off their waywardness, pay 
their loyalty and obedience to their anointed leader, and vote him 
all the supplies which his purposes required. And the whole of it 
became an eloquent panegyric to trade, and a noble proclamation 
of Britain’s manifest destiny. 
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The Conclusion of Dryden’s 
Absalom and Achitophel 


By Goprrey Davies 


DMOND Ma tone’ stated in the “advertisement” to his edition of 
EK The Critical and Miscellaneous Prose Works of John Dryden 
that he found in the received accounts of his author’s life and writ- 
ings, “so much inaccuracy and uncertainty, that I soon resolved to 
take nothing upon trust, but to consider the subject as wholly 
new.”? Here the attempt is made to apply this excellent rule to the 
conclusion of Dryden’s most famous poem. 

Lines 939 to 1025 of Absalom and Achitophel, which comprise 
David’s speech at the end, raise several problems. The first is the 
extent of Charles II’s responsibility for them. The second is the 
probable time when the King desired Dryden to write the poem, 
and when Dryden wrote it, for the dates are likely to help explain 
the substance of the conclusion. The third concerns the reason why 
he, assuming his responsibility, prescribed this particular ending. 

The belief that Charles II suggested to Dryden a scriptural basis 
for a poem on contemporary politics and prescribed its conclusion 
rests upon two statements of later date. In the fourth edition of 
Dryden’s Miscellaneous Poems (1716) appeared an unsigned note | 
(on Bz): “To the Reader. In the year 1680 Mr. Dryden undertook | 
the Poem of Absalom and Achitophel, upon the Desire of King 
Charles the Second.’”* Joseph Spence, in his Anecdotes,‘ after not- 
ing that the King gave Dryden the hint for The Medal, continued: 


1For an appreciation of one who is “still our greatest authority on the life of 
Dryden” see David Nichol Smith, ante, II] (Oct. 1939), 23-36. 


2Vol, I, Part I (London, 1800), vi. 
8This seems to be the authority for Edmond Malone’s (Critical and Miscellan- 
eous Prose Works of John Dryden, 1800, I, pt. 1, pp. 141-42) remark that “Tate, 


who was likely to be well informed, relates, that this poem was undertaken. . . .” 
Of course the year, 1680, is a slip for 1681. 


‘Ed. S. W. Singer (1820), pp. 171-72. 
69 
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“This was said by a priest that I often met at Mr. Pope’s: and he° 
seemed to confirm it; adding, that King Charles obliged Dryden to 
put his Oxford speech into verse, and to insert it toward the close 
of his Absalom and Achitophel.” 

This evidence by itself can scarcely be regarded as conclusive, 
since the first part of it was committed to print thirty-five years 
after the satire was written, and the second was spoken nearly 
twenty years later still. However, the fact on which both pieces of 
evidence agree—that the King suggested the subject—can probably 
be accepted, particularly as the poet laureate would, perhaps, hard- 
ly have ventured otherwise on the frank description of the royal 
amours with which the satire opens. The King had early in his 
reign likened himself to David, and the aptness of the comparison 
may well have struck both him and others afresh in 1681. Indeed, 
the analogy*® betwen the indulgent David and his rebellious son and 
Charles and Monmouth was so apparent as to suggest that not the 
idea but permission or encouragement to use it was what Dryden 
needed. 

The probability is that Charles suggested to Dryden the object 
as well as the framework of his satire, the kind of propaganda he 
needed as well as the vehicle. These two subjects can be treated 
fully only by an examination of the whole poem. Attention is here 
directed merely to the conclusion in order to determine, in the first 
place, the date when it is likely that the royal “desire” was ex- 
pressed to the poet. Two sets of circumstances may supply the 
answer to that question. 

5] have assumed that “he” refers to Pope and not to the priest, but the point 
makes no difference to my argument. 


®For a list of early sermons on texts from 2 Samuel on the Absalom-Achitophel 
theme see William Crowe, The Catalogue of our English Writers on the Old and 
New Testament (Second Impression, London, 1668). The moral the Church of 
England drew is summed up by Joseph Hall, “Let no man lool: to prosper by 
rebellion,” and “How easily may the fickle multitude be transported to the wrong 
side.” Works (Oxford, 1837), I, 443. At the beginning of November, 1645, Lich- 
field published at Oxford Absalom’s Rebellion. As it is recorded in the 2 Sam. 
Chap. 15, 16, 17, 18, & 19. With some observations upon the severall passages there- 
of. Too fit a patterne for the present times. Falconer Madan, Oxford Books, Il, 
408. For important notes on contemporary applications of the story of David and 
his ambitious son, see Hugh McDonald, John Dryden, A Bibliography (Oxford, 
1939), p- 18; and R. F. Jones, “The Originality of Absalom and Achitophel” in 
Modern Language Notes (April, 1931). 
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Ever since the dissolution of the Oxford Parliament on March 
28, 1681, there had been a roaring torrent of Tory addresses and 
pamphlets which had stressed such points as the danger of a civil 
war as lamentable as the Great Rebellion, the sedition inherent in 
dissent, and the benign rule of the King. Undoubtedly the tide had 
turned and was now running as strongly with the Tories as it had 
run with the Whigs for about thirty months since the discovery of 
the Popish Plot. The royal cause was triumphant, and the Whigs 
had failed either to carry through Parliament their bill to exclude 
the Roman Catholic James, Duke of York, from the throne, or to 
maintain their hold on public opinion. The immediate threat of 
civil war had proved more powerful than the remoter threat of a 
Popish successor to Charles, then fifty-one years old and apparently 
in good health. But hatred of Roman Catholicism was a lasting pas- 
sion with Tories as well as Whigs. Churchmen might soon recover 
from their fright at the alleged prospect of a rebellion unless con- 
crete evidence was afforded of a real danger. Proof could be sup- 
plied only if prominent Exclusionists could be convicted of treason. 

Some time in June Charles made up his mind to have Whig lead- 
ers prosecuted. His decision did not rest on any popular demand. 
Addresses and Tory pamphlets had not called for individual vic- 
tims. Therefore, the King required that his new policy be sup- 
ported by new propaganda. Having determined to put Shaftesbury 
on trial for his life, he needed a writer who would make conviction 
easier by covering the Earl with obloquy. No Tory writer, includ- 
ing Dryden, had up to this time singled out Shaftesbury as the 
great conspirator and, excepting Dryden, no one apparently so 
stigmatized him in the interval between his arrest and trial. There- 
fore, the suggestion is at least plausible that the King turned to 
Dryden in June or July, perhaps more probably in the latter month, 
after the ignoramus on College’s bill (see below) had revealed an 
unexpected difficulty in securing a conviction. Thereupon Dryden 
wrote “a pamphlet designed to achieve a particular end, pointed 
to the occasion, topical and allusive in every line.” 

The concluding passage of Absalom and Achitophel fits the in- 
ference that Charles spoke to Dryden after a decision to put 


TWalter Raleigh, Some Authors (Oxford, 1923), p. 162. 
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Shaftesbury and College upon trial for treason. The Whig leader’s 
arrest was urged in the committee for foreign affairs on June 21, 
1681,° and took place on July 2, when, after examination before 
the Privy Council, he was sent to the Tower.’ There he was 
promptly visited by the Duke of Monmouth. If Dryden set to work 
soon after this date, he would have had ample time to have written 
his poem and had it printed by November 17, when it was published. 

An indication that the latter part of the poem, at least, was writ- 
ten in September or October is furnished by the circumstances of 
the trial and execution of Stephen College, the notorious “protest- 
ant joiner.” Lines 1000-1001 


Why am I fore’d, like Heav’n, against my mind, 

To make Examples of another Kind? 
may well refer to this affair. College had been arrested on June 29 
and arraigned at the Old Bailey on July 8, when a Whig jury threw 
out the bill with “ignoramus.” He was then successfully indicted 
at Oxford, where his offense had taken place, tried and found guilty 
on August 17, and executed two weeks later. The witnesses against 
him were those who had formerly testified to an Irish plot,*® and 
in his line: “Against themselves their Witnesses will Swear,” Dry- 
den may have been recording what had actually happened. Many 
ballads testify to the exultation loyal writers felt at the verdict,” 
and Dryden may have shared this sentiment. Certainly his final 
lines, that God-like David was restored, may well have been in- 
spired by the dejection in Whig circles at College’s indictment and 
conviction at Oxford. As Roger North wrote, “It is not to be con- 
ceived what a Thunderclap it was for the Faction, to hear that a 


8W. D. Christie, Life of Shaftesbury (London, 1871), Il, app. VII. 
®]bid., Il, 412-13. 


10At least as early as June the Whigs were saying, presumably with reference 
to the arrest of Lord Howard of Escrick and the trial of Fitzharris, that “every 
true Protestant is in daily hazard through their sham-plots, and vile and execrable 
villains hired to swear away his life.” An Impartial Account of the Nature and 
Tendency of the late Addresses, dated June 28. Reprinted in State Tracts... 
Privately Printed in the Reign of Charles II (London, 1693), p. 437- 


Dict. Nat. Biog., sub College. Edward Fitzharris, author of The True Eng- 
lishman Speaking plain English, advocating the King’s deposition and the Duke 
of York’s exclusion, was executed on July 1, 1681. He may have been one of the 
“examples” to which Dryden refers. 
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prime Instrument of their’s should be brought to answer, much 
more to attaint of Treason. They thought their whole Party safe 
ensconced behind the Sherriffs of London and Middlesex, wit 
their Partisans of ]gnorammus; and that the Law was enervous as to 
them.””? 

However, granting that Dryden wrote his satire while Shaftes- 
bury was awaiting trial, and some of it after College’s execution, 
the question still remains whether there is any reason for believing 
that the King prescribed how the poem should end. Spence’s anec- 
dote that the King obliged the poet to versify his Oxford speech 
is improbable in itself. Charles addressed the two Houses only in 
his opening speech on March 21, 1681, except for a few words 
when ordering the Lord Chancellor to dissolve Parliament a week 
later. By its very nature, an opening speech would normally have 
few or none of the elements of a manifesto designed to appeal to 
public opinion against the House of Commons.** Indeed, much of 
the speech was inapplicable to the situation that developed during 
the spring and summer. 

The King began by explaining that he had been forced to part 
with his last Parliament by the Commons’ unwarrantable proceed- 
ings, which were such as to occasion wonder that his patience 
lasted so long and not that he at length grew weary. He declared 
that he would neither use arbitrary government nor suffer others 
to use it, and that he always would be as careful to preserve the 
liberties of the subject as any Parliament could be. He called atten- 
tion to the need for a further prosecution of the Popish Plot and 
the more speedy conviction of recusants so that, if possible, the 
country might be rid of that party altogether. He warned members 
against trying to conceal a design to alter the foundation of the 
government behind imaginary fears for Protestantism, and urged 
them to remember that without the safety and dignity of the mon- 
archy neither religion nor property could be safe. He professed his 
willingness, if means could be found, to provide for a Protestant 

12Examen (London: Fletcher Gil Gyles, 1740), p. 588; cf. Observator, August 
31; September 24. 


183The Oxford speech hardly figured in the controversy that followed the disso- 
lution. One of the very few references to it was in the address from Haslemere, 
presented to Charles II on or about May 23. See London Gazette, May 23-25, 1681. 
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administration if a Papist (i.e., James) ascended the throne, but 
refused to permit any alteration in the succession. He concluded 
with the advice “that the rules and measures of all your votes may 
be the known and established laws of the land; which neither can, 
nor ought to be departed from, nor changed, but by act of parlia- 
ment. And I may the more reasonably require, That you make the 
laws of the land your rule, because I am resolved they shall be 
mine.” 

For convenience of comparison, this précis of the speech the 
King actually delivered is here followed by a summary of the con- 
cluding lines of Dryden’s poem: Lines 939- -954—The royal clem- 
ency has been attributed to fear, not to innate mercy, and so has 
caused the opposition leaders to believe that they can encroach 
more and more on the prerogative. They contend that a king exists 
for the convenience of his subjects, whereas he is the hereditary 
pillar of the state. Lines 959-972—If Monmouth shakes that pillar, 
he will fall with it. But his father will even now grant forgiveness 
if he will but ask it.** He has been deluded by specious appeals 
to be a patriot, a word which means one who “would by law sup- 
plant his prince.” He cannot pretend to be a keener champion of 
religion and law than the King. Even Shaftesbury, when chancel- 
lor,’® was never so regarded. Lines 973-990—The saints have long 
been rebels, and now they wish to change the succession to the 
throne. But the royal assent is essential to make a parliamentary bill 
the law of the land. To exclude the rightful heir and to impose one 
of their own choice would give the Exclusionists, by implication, 
the right to depose the King, although they feign concern for his 
safety. Lines 990-102 5—Henceforth the King will take his stand in 
the known laws of the realm and no longer permit a rebellious fac- 
tion to usurp the royal power and remove ministers from office. 
For the future the King will protect his servants, but he may be 
forced to make examples of his opponents. Since they demand law 
and are not content with the royal mercy, they shall suffer the ut- 


14Cobbett’s Parliamentary History (London: T. C. Hansard, 1808), IV, 1303-5. 


15Lines 957-60, appealing to Monmouth to repent, were added in the second 
edition 


6When he would be keeper of the King’s conscience. 
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most rigor of law.** The very witnesses they have encouraged shall 
now testify against them. The issue is not doubtful, for the fury of 
the factious mobs is exhausted, and they cannot stand against law- 
ful power, which will retreat no further. 

Almost the only point common to both speeches is the King’s 
intention to rule according to the laws of the realm.* But the em- 
phasis is different. In the speech at Oxford it is upon the royal will 
to rule as a constitutional monarch but in the poem it is also upon 
the enforcement of the laws against rebels. Furthermore, if Spence 
correctly reported the anecdote, Dryden clearly disobeyed the 
royal command in many particulars, omitting most of what the 
King said and including much he did not say. The question, there- 
fore, naturally arises, Must the anecdote be entirely ignored? The 
correct answer seems to be that Pope, Spence’s informant, knew 
that Dryden had a source but named the wrong one. Although no 
direct evidence can be adduced as proof, the thesis here advanced 
is that Charles advised Dryden to incorporate in his satire the sub- 
stance of the official defense of the dissolutions of Parliament. It 
is entitled His Majesties Declaration to all His Loving Subjects 
Touching the Causes & Reasons that moved Him to Dissolve the 
Two last Parliaments. Published by His Majesties Command.” At 
the end of this tract is printed: “At the Court at Whitehall, April 
the Eighth, 1681. It is this day Ordered by His Majesty in Council, 
That this Declaration be forthwith Printed and Published, and 
Read in all Churches and Chapels throughout this Kingdom. Fran- 
cis Gwyn.” 

This manifesto, from its very nature, is a more likely source for 
Dryden than the Oxford speech, because, like his satire, it was de- 
signed to win adherents and overthrow opponents. The Declaration 
had such a remarkable influence on public opinion and was so 


17The Observator of July 16, 1681 explains the reasons for enforcing the penal 
laws against dissenters. The King is obliged to act in his own defense. The dis- 
senters, instead of being the quieter, are the more troublesome for being indulged. 
“Let the King give them what he will, they look upon it either as their due, or 
that he durst not do otherwise.” 

18See Malone, pp. 154-55. 


19London: John Bill, Thomas Newcomb, and Henry Hills, 1681. According to 
Roger North, Lord Keeper Guilford prepared and “composed mostly” the 
Declaration. Lives of the Norths, ed. Augustus Jessop (London, 1890), I, 206. 
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closely related to Dryden’s political writings that it requires a brief 
analysis. Commencing with a brief restatement of the royal speech 
which opened Parliament on October 21, 1680, it proceeded to 
denounce the arbitrary orders and illegal votes of the Commons, 
with special stress on the resolutions against loans to the King and 
the enforcement of penal laws against dissenters. Passing to the 
Oxford Parliament, it recalled the offer to accept any expedient to 
preserve the Protestant religion in the case of a Popish successor. 
Unsatisfied, the Commons had insisted on a total exclusion from the 
throne of the lawful heir, although the King had frequently de- 
clared he could never, in “honour, justice, and conscience,” consent 
to it. “We cannot, after the sad experience we have had of the late 
Civil Wars, that murder’d our father of blessed memory, and ruin’d 
the monarchy, consent to a law, that shall establish another most 
unnatural war, or at least make it necessary to maintain a standing 
force for the preserving the government and the peace of the king- 
dom.” After a mention of the dispute between the two Houses over 
Fitzharris, whether he should be impeached or tried by the courts, 
the promise was made to call frequent parliaments and in all things 
to govern according to the laws of the kingdom. Appealing to the 
loyalty of all who remembered the rise and progress of the late 
troubles, the Declaration closed with a warning that “religion, lib- 
erty, and property were all lost and gone, when the monarchy was 
shaken off, and could never be reviv’d till that was restored.” 

The effect of this manifesto was immediate and far-reaching. It 
evoked the utmost enthusiasm in all Churchmen and Tories. It 
brought down a veritable flood of addresses from quarter sessions 
and corporations, counties and boroughs. As an opponent stated, 
the addresses “construe the King’s Declaration as the erection of 
the royal standard and . . . intend these papers for the muster-rolls 
of those that are to fight under his Majesties ensigns.”?° 

Many of these addresses were regularly printed in the London 
Gazette, sometimes in double issues, though their number neces- 
sitated their postponement or even the omission, except for a men- 
tion, of some of them. The first, April 18, was from the quarter 
sessions of Middlesex. “Ex uno disce omnes.” It not only concurred 


204n Impartial Account. Reprinted in State Tracts, p. 437. 
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in the Declaration but either adopted its language or expressed the 
same ideas in superlatives. Clearly the strongest appeals the Decla- 
ration made were to memories of the Civil Wars. Nearly all the 
addresses refer to the Great Rebellion as a time when, in the words 
of the Middlesex justices of the peace, “most illegal and arbitrary 
powers . . . most tyrannically disposed of the lives and fortunes of 
your good subjects at their pleasures, and left them neither religion, 
liberty, or property.” The King replied in person that he would 
endeavor as much as in him lay to maintain the legal rights and 
properties of his subjects. Other addresses promised support alike 
against Papists and fanatical ambitious, and antimonarchial parties 
that might “precipitate us again into the dismal miseries of a Civil 
War, and enslave us to the insupportable tyranny of an armed mul- 
titude.”** —The constant association of Papists and dissenters as 
equally dangerous” inevitably led addressers to demand that the 
laws against dissenters be put in force** after the insertion in the 
London Gazette of a paragraph to prove that the statute 35 Eliza- 
beth®® against nonconformists was still valid. 

The Whigs strove against this torrent of Tory propaganda by 
counter-petitions, already forbidden,”* newspapers, whose publish- 
ers were, like Francis Smith of the Protestant Intelligence, liable to 
be committed to Newgate for high treason,”” and pamphlets. For 
present purposes specific reference need be made only to the tract 
entitled A Letter from a Person of Quality to his friend, concern- 
ing His Majesty’s late Declaration.** This Whig statement elicited 
replies from two famous men. George Savile, Earl (later Marquis) 


21Address from Southampton, London Gazette, May 12-16. 


22s the summer wore on, Tories tended to identify Papists and dissenters. See 
Observator, August 18: “The Spirit of Popery, speaking out of the mouthes of 
Phanatical Protestants.” 

28Address from York, in London Gazette, May 26-30; cf. Sir Roger L’Estrange, 
Observator, April 26. 

24A pril 18-21. 

25G. W. Prothero, Select Statutes and other Constitutional Documents (Oxford, 
1906), pp. 89-92. 

26A proclamation — tumultuous petitions had been issued December 12, 
1679. See An Impartial Account in State Tracts, p. 426. 

2"London Gazette, under date April 15. A proclamation of May 12, 1680 had 
prohibited unlicensed newsbooks and pamphlets. 


8Reprinted in State Tracts, pp. 187-92. 
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of Halifax, wrote Observations Upon a late Libel, called A Letter.” 
John Dryden compiled His Majesties Declaration Defended . . . 
Being an Answer to ... A Letter from a Person of Quality ,°° which 
was published before June 22 when it was mentioned by the Ob- 
servator.*' This tract should be compared in detail with Absalom 
and Achitophel to detect both similarities and differences. Here all 
that can be attempted is to indicate some of the points Dryden 
made or omitted in what was primarily a reply. The very form he 
adopted—citing a passage from A Letter and then commenting on 
it—may have restricted his scope and account for some at least of 
the differences between his pamphlet and his poem. 

Among the points Dryden made were: The King has a natural 
love for peace and quiet (p. 5); the faction will not be satisfied un- 
til they have the King as fast as they had his father (p. 7); the 
Whigs, since the discovery of the Popish Plot, have been lopping 
off the royal prerogatives and seizing sovereignty and arbitrary 
power while professing to fear the King’s encroachments on the 
constitution (p. 11); the Whigs hope to attach Monmouth to their 
side “by some remote hopes” of the Crown, although they did not 
name him as heir to the throne in the Exclusion Bill at Oxford 
(p. 12); sectaries and commonwealths men were active (p. 13); the 
House of Commons voted that Protestant dissenters should not be 
persecuted, “but if it be true what has been commonly reported 
since the Plot, that Priests, Jesuits, and friars mingle amongst ana- 
baptists, quakers, and other sectaries, and are their teachers, must 
not they be prosecuted neither?” (p.17); His Majesty is well 
known to be an indulgent Prince to the consciences of his dis- 
senting subjects (p. 17). 

There are many notable features in this defense of the Decla- 
ration. Perhaps the most remarkable is the moderation shown 
throughout as compared with the virulence of the addresses. They 
contained inflammatory sentences such as one emanating from 
Ludlow” and referring to the “most barbarous and horrid murder 

29°F dited by Hugh Macdonald (Cambridge, 1940). 
80London: T. Davies, 1681. The Letter is mentioned in the Observator of May 26. 
81Commended as “an excellent piece.” 
82In London Gazette, May 30-June 2. 
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of that glorious martyr your royal father of ever blessed memory.” 
But Dryden gave the merest hint, if that, of the execution of 
Charles I (see the second item in the above summary).** He men- 
tioned commonwealths men but otherwise did not recall the days 


Where Sanhedrin and Priest enslav’d the Nation 

And justifi’d their Spoils by Inspiration. 
He raised the question of enforcing the laws against dissenters only 
to dodge it by implying that if Papists should be persecuted, their 
pupils, the dissenters, should also suffer. In general Dryden does 
not go beyond the Declaration and in one important respect—the 
execution of Charles I—falls short of it. It is very curious that he 
persistently avoided, both in prose and verse, this most telling point 
in the Tory propaganda. Did he fear lest his own past should be 
raked up against him if he delved into the history of the Civil 
Wars? ** 

Absalom and Achitophel was obviously written later than His 
Majesties Declaration Defended and dealt with a different situation. 
During the earlier period Charles II was on the defensive. His de- 
fenders, like Dryden, Halifax, and L’Estrange, had to justify his 
dismissal of two parliaments within three months—which recalled, 
as the Whigs pointed out, the abrupt dissolutions of parliaments at 
the beginning of Charles I’s reign and the eleven years of unparlia- 
mentary government that followed. For several months they are 
content with an offensive-defensive attitude, although from the be- 
ginning the addressers took the offensive with all the reckless aban- 
don of a Rupert on the field of battle. So old a hand at Tory 
propaganda as L’Estrange viewed the first addresses with a jaun- 
diced eye. In the fourth Observator occurred this short dialogue: 


Q. You do not take address-making to be a trade, I hope; do ye? 
A. Yes, that I do; and so is Petition-making. 


For a while L’Estrange is apparently more concerned, by reference 
to, or quotation from, the Declaration, to reveal the benevolent 
and constitutional rule of the King than to brand his opponents as 
38He also said that the King has learned from the unhappy example of his 
father not to perpetuate a parliament. 
34Cf, A. W. Verrall, Lectures on Dryden (Cambridge, 1914), pp. 19-20. 
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seditious. Dryden’s attitude in his pamphlet is much the same. But 
by June the volume and exuberant loyalty of addresses had con- 
vinced Charles that he could now safely pass to the attack. Dryden’s 
poem reflects the new attitude of the court. Shaftesbury and his 
satellites, hitherto ignored individually, are now the target. They 
are traitors and their followers seditious by nature and principle. 
They must be crushed, and Dryden wrote his matchless lines to 
accomplish their downfall. But when he came to the end of his 
satire, he reverted to his earlier defensive position—a more vigor- 
ous defense than formerly but still a defense for two-thirds of his 
lines. It is still modeled fairly closely though not exclusively on 
the Declaration. 

Naturally enough, the poet could not incorporate the complete 
contents of a tract with ten folio pages, but not a few of his most 
telling points are to be found there. The lines 

Without my leave a future King to choose, 
Infers a Right the present to Depose 
are a reasonable paraphrase of “We have reason to believe . . . that 
if We could have been brought to give Our Consent to a Bill of 
Exclusion, the Intent was not to rest there, but to pass further, and 
to attempt some other Great and Important Changes even in 
Present.” 
The couplet, 
Votes shall no more Established Pow’r controul, 
Such Votes as make a Part exceed the Whole, 
may well have been inspired by the complaint in the Declaration: 
“By which Vote, without any regard to the Laws establish’d, they 
[Commons] assumed to themselves a Power of Suspending Acts 
of Parliament; .. .” 

The lines, 

No groundless Clamours shall my Friends remove 

Nor Crouds have pow’r to Punish e’r they Prove, 
may have been suggested by “Strange illegal Votes, declaring 
divers eminent Persons to be enemies to the King and Kingdom, 
without any Order or Process of Law, .. . or any Proof so much 
as offer’d against them.” 
In addition to these specific resemblances there are other lines 
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which seem to have been, or may have been, derived from the gen- 
eral tenor of the Declaration rather than any particular sentence 
or phrase in it. 

The couplet, 


Unsatiate as the barren Womb or Grave; 
God cannot grant so much as they can Crave, 


is a picturesque way of saying what the Declaration had com- 
plained of more prosaically—that the gracious concessions offered 
by the King had all been rejected as insufficient. “That one was 
made for many” may have been suggested by the passage about 
“Old beloved Commonwealth-principles.” But even if the ingenious 
student can detect more parallels than the above, the fact remains 
that Dryden not only in the conclusion but throughout the poem 
made no mention of one point on which the Declaration was so 
emphatic—that the King was resolved to have frequent Parliaments. 
Can it be that the King, whose French pension depended on his 
not listening to parliament,** was responsible for the striking omis- 
sion? There was surely no point in reminding people of the prom- 
ise which had served its turn by quieting the apprehensions of men 
who feared that the King was going to imitate his father and rule 
without parliament. Actually, Charles II ignored his pledges and 
the Triennial Act for the last four years of his reign. 

The conclusion to Absalom and Achitophel has been criticized 
from Dr. Johnson’s day. He pointed out that there is “an unpleas- 
ing disproportion between the beginning and the end.” “Who can 
forbear to think of an enchanted castle,” he asked, “which vanishes 
at once into air, when the destined knight blows his horn before 
it?”’** Translating this simile into the politics of 1681, the castle 
would be the Whig party, the knight the King, and the horn the 
Declaration. Another criticism is that Dryden does not adhere 
closely to his main theme. From a dramatic and artistic point of 
view, to ignore the chief villain, Achitophel—apart from a casual 
reference—is a serious blemish.*’ From a historical point of view 

85David Ogg, England in the Reign of Charles II (Oxford, 1934), II, 614. 

36Lives of the English Poets (The Worlds’ Classics: Oxford, 1933), I, 320-21. 

37As a student of history I leave to my literary colleagues the question how far 


Dryden’s reputation as an artist gains by this explanation of what has generally 
been deemed a flaw in his satire. 
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too, the substitution of the party for the leader is unexpected, for 
the time of publication demanded a final fling at Shaftesbury on 
the eve of his trial for treason. The main body of the poem has 
relevance to events that took place from the beginning of July on- 
ward, though with some backward glances. No Tory propaganda 
in the spring refers to Shaftesbury and Bethel, and Dryden in his 
pamphlet equally ignores them. The prominent parts assigned to 
them in the poem can be explained by the arrest of the one and the 
share the other had in securing ignoramus juries in London. As- 
suming that Dryden wrote his poem not long before its publication, 
he was dealing with subjects of topical interest, and trying to 
influence public opinion on current issues. 

But the conclusion drops Shaftesbury and his individual sup- 
porters, and reverts to the Whig party as revolutionary and to the 
King as obliged to restrain sedition. The defensive attitude is a re- 
turn to that of the Declaration and to Dryden’s defense of it. The 
shift in emphasis was very astute. The Declaration had been most 
successful. Moreover, Charles knew that the vociferous loyalty of 
the addresses was not shared by all. He knew that between the 
Whigs and Tories was a middle group—Trimmers, like Halifax— 
adverse to absolutism and any bloody revenge upon the Whigs. 
These moderates had been won over by the promises of constitu- 
tional government and gentle rule in the Declaration. What more 
natural than to revive those parts of it which claimed that the Whigs 
were trying to wreck the constitution and that the King was its 
true guardian? 

Accordingly, the conclusion is keyed to an older tune. With the 
exception of the few lines on Monmouth, and the longer passage 
at the end, there is little here that could not have been set down in 
the spring of 1681. Although Tory writers like L’Estrange were 
no longer citing the King’s Declaration in the summer, Dryden 
deliberately devoted much of his conclusion to the very arguments 
the King had set forth early in April. Is there any other likely ex- 
planation than that Spence’s anecdote is true in substance if erro- 
neous in detail and that Dryden did receive a royal order or hint to 
close his poem with an adaptation in verse of the King’s Declaration? 








A Case of Allegiance: William Sherlock 
and the Revolution of 1688 


By Cuarzes F. MuLLetT 


7 PERENNIAL and fascinating problem of religion and politics 
never bulked larger than in seventeenth-century England; nor 
did it ever mount to higher intensity than in the last years of that 
century. That the participants lacked the intellectual stature of 
John of Salisbury, the spiritual dignity of Thomas Aquinas, the 
good intentions of John Gerson, can scarcely be denied. Neverthe- 
less, the same issues pervade the writings of all these controversial- 
ists. Neither the acrimony nor the anonymity of the English com- 
batants subtracts from their concern with a fundamental problem 
in the history of politics. Change the catchwords, modify the 
phraseology, shift the citations, and the core of their argument is 
as pertinent in the twentieth century as it was in the tenth, fif- 
teenth, or seventeenth. Allegiance to what, and why, lurks behind 
every significant political question; and the magisterial approach of 
Pierre du Bois is not requisite to the debate. The contestants of 
1689 in all truth mustered few weighty voices and even fewer 
monumental tomes, but the very intensity of their convictions war- 
rants an examination of the controversy. A personal stake in the 
settlement gave a seasoning that objectivity and remoteness lack. 
Their principles had a contemporary cut but they clothed a living 
issue, and any historian with knowledge and understanding can 
supply the universal note that the combatants found no time to 
develop. 

The Revolution of 1688 and the imposition of oaths of allegiance 
to William and Mary brought no little searching of mind and heart 
to members of the Establishment. For several generations the throne 
and the altar had stood in the closest alliance, in and out of power. 
Now, doctrines of passive obedience, nonresistance, indefeasible 
right, legitimacy, and allegiance came in for brutal testing, and the 
clergy responded in contrasting ways. Some, clearly inspired by 
the highest devotion to principles, became nonjurors; others con- 
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tinued to adhere to those latitudinarian ideals that had captured 
their loyalty in less propitious days. Many like the Vicar of Bray 
became thoroughgoing Erastians where earlier they had been High 
Church devotees or advocates of toleration as circumstances re- 
quired. Still others tempered loyalty to High Church principles 
with expediency and redeemed that expediency by emphasizing 
the consistency of their course and the high quality of their ideals. 

“The new oaths of allegiance were drawn up to meet the scruples 
of the de facto Tories; by the oath as it was framed in 1689 they 
were not asked to call William ‘rightful’ King, but only to accept 
him as King in fact.” The imposition quickly excited controversy, 
because failure to take the oaths by August 1, 1689, meant suspen- 
sion from ecclesiastical as well as civil office. Although this aroused 
a storm of protest many persons saw no reason to distinguish be- 
tween a bishop and an exciseman. The law commanded the former 
to designate William and Mary as king and queen, to pray for them, 
and to seek their protection and guidance. Why should he not 
therefore be compelled to swear allegiance? The Commons de- 
cided that he should, though full deprivation from office, in case 
of refusal, would not occur until February 1, 1690. 

Over 400 persons, including Archbishop Sancroft and eight 
bishops, refused the oath and few recanted in the interim between 
August and February. These men insisted that their deprivation by 
the secular arm had no validity but some ultimately took the oath; 
William Sherlock was one. According to Macaulay,’ he was, of the 
original group, without doubt the highest in popular esteem. 


He was not of the first rank among his contemporaries as a scholar, as 
a preacher, as a writer on theology, or as a writer on politics; but in 
all the four characters he had distinguished himself. There were indeed 


1G, M. Trevelyan, The English Revolution 1688-1689 (New York, 1939), p. 159. 

2T. B. Macaulay, History of England (Harpers, New York, n.d.), III, 361-62. 
The atmosphere of the controversy over the oaths is effectively created in ibid., 
III, 78-90, 361-62; IV, 35-41. Sherlock (1641?-1707) graduated B.A. 1660 and M.A. 
1663, Peterhouse. An effective preacher, he went steadily up the ladder to be- 
come Master of the Temple (1685). Although in the Case of Resistance (1684) 
he affirmed the doctrines of divine right and passive obedience, he refused in 1687 
to read James’s Declaration of Indulgence. He wrote extensively on theological 
as well as political questions and was especially distinguished for his Practical 
Discourse concerning Death (1689) and Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity 


(1690). 
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among the clergy men of brighter genius and men of wider attain- 
ments: but during a long period there was none who more completely 
represented the order, none who, on all subjects, spoke more precisely 
the sense of the Anglican priesthood . . . nevertheless Sherlock still 
continued to maintain that no oppression could justify Christians in 
resisting the kingly authority. 

In the face of that contention his appointment as Dean of St. 
Paul’s early in 1691 aroused tremendous clamor in Whig and Tory 
ranks alike. On the days of suspension and deprivation he had re- 
mained firm in his refusal to take the oaths, but with the passage 
of time he was heard to say that he would be no party to a schism. 
He officiated at divine service and, on February 2, 1690, no less, 
he prayed for those in authority, William and Mary, the de facto 
rulers. Having gone that far he needed but a little push to subscribe 
the oath of allegiance. This push came with the discovery of a 
passage in John Overall’s “Convocation Book,” which declared 
that a government, when “thoroughly settled,” should be “rever- 
enced and obeyed,” no matter its rebellious origin.* Did this pas- 
sage supply Sherlock with an excuse for doing what he had already 
decided upon? In any case he took the oaths in August, 1690, and 
almost immediately his motives became the subject of controversy. 
Many contemporaries uncharitably credited the action to his wife’s 
influence.* A popular ballad made James’s defeat at Boyne (July, 

8John Overall (1560-1619), Bishop of Norwich, was closely associated with the 


canons of 1606. His “Convocation Book” was published in the nonjuring interest 
by Archbishop Sancroft in January, 1690. Because of the passage here pe et to, 
however, the book had quite the opposite effect. 
4See Sherlock and Xanthippe (1691). There is also the story of a bookseller 
seeing Sherlock handing his wife along, who remarked, “There goes Dr. Sherlock 
with his reasons for taking the oaths at his fingers’ end.” Some contemporary 
verses illustrate the same: 
“When Eve the fruit had tasted, 
She to her husband hasted, 
And chuck’d him on the chin-a. 
Dear Bud, quoth she, come taste this fruit; 
Twill finely with your palate suit, 
To eat it is no sin-a.” 
“As moody Job, in shirtless case, 
With collyflowers all o’er his face, 
Did on the dunghill languish, 
His spouse thus whispers in his ear, 
Swear, husband, as you love me, swear, 
Twill ease you of your anguish.” 
Macaulay, op. cit., IV, 42n. 
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1690) the convincing argument.’ Other writers, as will be seen, had 
no more respect for his scruples or reasons. Denounced, pilloried, 
and applauded, he inspired a shelf of pamphlets which sum up the 
political theory of the Revolution. 

Before examining Sherlock’s own evaluation of his stand, the 
judgment of his contemporaries, and the attendant political theory, 
a glance at the immediate past is illuminating. When the Rye House 
Plot (1683) was detected he defended nonresistance, with resulting 
preferment;° at the Revolution he recommended that James be in- 
vited to return on conditions securing the welfare of the nation.’ 
Nevertheless he warned his readers against the threat of popery and 
the story that the dissenters constituted the real danger. On the 
other hand he declared that, even though he personally wanted to 
see the Prince of Orange firmly established, dependence on a ruler 
with an insecure title would not settle the kingdom, particularly 
since the question of the heir required solution. Sherlock’s attitude 
then, despite refusal to read the Declaration of Indulgence in 1687, 

5“At first he had doubt, and therefore did pray 

That heaven would instruct him in the right way 


Whether Jemmy or William he ought to obey, 
Which nobody can deny. 


The pass at the Boyne determin’d that case; 

And precept to Providence then did give place; 

To change his opinion he thought no disgrace; 
Which nobody can deny. 


But this with the Scripture can never agree, 
As by Hosea the eighth and the fourth you may see; 
‘They have set up kings, but yet not by me,’ 

Which nobody can deny.” 


The passage, Hosea 8:4, reads: “They have set up kings, but not by me.” 
See also The Weasil Uncased; A Whip for the Weasil; The Anti-Weasils 
(1691). Macaulay, op. cit., TV, 41n.-42n. 


®The Case of Resistance to the Supreme Powers (1684). 


7A Letter to a Member of the Convocation (1689). Earlier he had warned his 
countrymen against the dangers of popery: A Papist not Misrepresented by Prot- 
estants. Being a reply to the Reflections upon the Answer to (A Papist Misrepre- 
sented and Represented) (1686); A Short Summary of the Principal Controversies 
between the Church of England, and Church of Rome. Being a vindication of 
several Protestant Doctrines, in answer to a late pamphlet intituled, Protestancy 
destitute of Scripture-Proofs (1687); A Preservative against Popery: Being some 
Plain Directions to Unlearned Protestants, How to Dispute with Roman Priests, 
The First Part (5th ed., 1688); A Short Vindication of Both Parts of the Preserva- 
tive against Popery: In Answer to the Cavils of Lewis Sabran, Jesuit (1688). 
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was consistently that of 1684: “Both the Laws of God and of our 
country command us not to resist, and if death, an illegal and un- 
just death follow upon that, I cannot help it. God and our country 
must answer for it.” The only law-maker was the king, empowered 
by God. 

That the case of resistance to ruling powers excited large debate 
throughout the 1680’s is well known; therefore it need cause no 
surprise that the imposition of new oaths aroused argument months 
before the case of William Sherlock shifted the focus. James II was 
scarcely installed at Saint-Germain before men considered the diffi- 
culties inherent in the scrupulous regard for oaths of allegiance to 
an unworthy but de jure ruler who, to make the problem more 
immediately puzzling if ultimately simpler, had abdicated de facto. 
Most writers accepted the Revolution, but they found diverse 
reasons for their action. Certain arguments, it is true, recurred time 
and again though with a different emphasis and in a different 
setting. A minority, denying that James’s conduct had extinguished 
allegiance, declared that his overthrow was the road to the devil. 

Those who accepted the new oaths quickly pleaded that they 
too acted upon conscience. They found the new oath not repug- 
nant to the old and appealed to history in justification of their stand. 
The statute of Henry VII, which declared that no person giving 
allegiance to the king for the time being shall be convicted of high 
treason, the careers of John, Edward II, and Richard II, and the 
whole of English constitutional development supplied their arsenal 
with heavy ammunition. By and large, however, though the voice 
was the voice of history, law, and theology, the hand was the hand 
of expediency. To preserve peace it was necessary to maintain the 
de facto ruler since James’s own actions had justified resistance and 
absolved his subjects from allegiance. On ceasing to govern law- 
fully he ceased to be king. The oath to William and Mary consti- 
tuted no difficulty because they were already the de facto rulers. 
If to oppose them was treason, to defend them was a duty. Practical 
needs determined the solution, and though some stressed the church 
and others the state, some the immediate crisis and others the eter- 
nal principles, most came out the selfsame door by which they had 
entered. Nonetheless, these pamphlets chart a sharp and bitter con- 
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troversy, great searching of spirit, and intense concern with the 
eternal problems of politics. 

The case of William Sherlock, by virtue of his position and pres- 
tige, demands more detailed consideration. His taking the oaths 
excited immediate comment, and one writer expressed the hope 
that all the clergy would follow this example.’ An oath, said the 
author, was truly a cause for deliberation, and easy swearing de- 
served much more censure than delay. Weighty reasons had moved 
the doctor whose conscience was not at anyone’s beck. As to the 
larger question the author declared that God had not prescribed 
one form of government immutably and history revealed no pun- 
ishment of a people for thrusting out a tyrant, for no prince could 
break the law with impunity. Since James had deserted his people 
they must now obey their protector. 

Not long after, Sherlock offered his own defense which quickly 
ran through several editions.? The reasoning and conduct of the 
eminent author, showing either caution or scruple or an unresolv- 
able mixture of both, aroused prompt attention. In his preface he 
explained that he took the oaths voluntarily and honestly, that he 
had been no traitor and had borne no love for James, but since in- 
fidelity and contempt for religion had enveloped the nation he 
would not swear lightly. The controversy, he went on, perplexed 
people because it mingled the question of right with the duty of 
obedience. The essential case concerned the de facto king. If God 
set up a king he was to be obeyed; legal right was irrelevant. The 
Church had instructed the subjects on the necessity of obedience. 
Sovereign princes received their power from God; a new ruler ex- 
ercising power must be obeyed; the de facto king was king. The 
Scriptures demonstrated these doctrines: Israel had always had rul- 
ers without legal right; and Romans 13:1, and I Peter 2:13, con- 
tained divine sanction for them. 

The major question was not which ruler to obey, but when is 


8Some Reasons why a learned and reverend divine hath lately taken the oaths to 
their majesties King William and Queen Mary. In a letter to a friend (1690). 


9The Case of the Allegiance due to Sovereign Powers, stated and resolved, ac- 
cording to scripture and reason, and the principles of the Church of England, 
with a more particular respect to the oath lately enjoyned, of allegiance to their 
present Majesties, K. William and Q. Mary (6 eds. in 1691). 
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the ruler thoroughly settled in power. Such a status existed when 
people submitted without protest. The lawful king was king only 
if he were de facto; all kings were rightful to God when they col- 
lected taxes. Although many called this Hobbism, Hobbes actual- 
ly made power the test of right whereas, by maintaining that no 
creature could rightfully govern without God’s authority, Sher- 
lock made right the test of power. Power was not the right to 
govern, only its attribute. A bare legal title was nothing; yet legal 
right barred all other human claims, and subjects must maintain the 
legal prince as long as possible. Allegiance belonged to the throne, 
not to the man; if the legal prince could not maintain himself he 
could not properly require allegiance. 

Scripture did not distinguish rightful kings from usurpers or bar 
the usurped ruler from attempting recovery. We must not deny a 
prince his just right but what is that just right, what is the duty of 
subjects, and when may subjects be said to deny that right? The 
prince rightly administered the government of the nation; the peo- 
ple must obey him during his actual rule. Authority did not come 
from them else there would be no subjects. People should defend a 
good king; to obey a bad one was sufficient. Yet had they not 
sworn to defend him? Actually the oath of allegiance had two parts, 
obedience and defense. The first was natural; the second was legal 
and should give way before the law of God. Legal allegiance be- 
longed to the de facto king and to hold otherwise led to ruinous 
civil war. 

Englishmen, he continued, were not bound to defend the king 
against the laws of the land and thus risk death as traitors. Even the 
doctrines of nonresistance and passive obedience justified allegiance 
to William and Mary. God made kings; they must be obeyed. To 
act otherwise was to deny God’s power. If subjects might not pun- 
ish princes who violated God’s laws, God must and would. Changes 
in rulers did not mean anarchy or a return to Hobbes’s state of 
nature: the end prescribed the means. It had been argued that al- 
legiance to the de jure prince would prevent all revolutions. But 
would God desire a bad prince, no matter how de jure, to ruin a 
nation? Any analogy with ’41 had no validity, for at that time the 
whole constitution was upset and monarchy itself destroyed, yet 
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the government was never settled. Now time had proved the gov- 
ernment settled, and oaths to a de facto ruler were in order. 

As was to be expected, the ink of Sherlock’s book was not dry 
before attacks and defenses appeared. Refutation of his reasoning, 
be it remarked, did not necessarily mean disagreement with his con- 
clusion. A most pointed rejoinder came from Samuel Johnson." 
“God forbid the principles of the Church of England should be 
such,” he began, “‘as not only to create in all sober Christians, a 
doubt whether they might swear allegiance to the present king and 
queen; but should be so obscure in the matter as that so learned a 
man... should be at almost two years pains to make a reconcili- 
ation betwixt them, and the duty of swearing allegiance to this 
present government.” What should Englishmen think when no lay 
opinion concerning the lawfulness of the Revolution influenced 
the clergy till they met “a new upstart Convocation Book?” The 
nation would never have needed William to assert its liberties had 
not its Sherlocks brought England to the edge of slavery by argu- 
ments concerning the law of God and the absolute constitution. 
Appeals to Scripture only befogged the issue. Long in labor Sher- 
lock had brought forth a mouse, sired by Filmer’s Patriarcha. The 
clergy pleaded the will of God but they watched practical con- 
siderations. Mark how Sherlock melded nonresistance and passive 
obedience to his case! He made Englishmen legally subjects to 
James and traitors to their country. 

Contemporaneously a “London apprentice of the Church of 
England” pounced upon Sherlock’s shame at having to admit his 
folly and explain his stand." Sherlock hoped to obtain a mitre. Was 
it conscience or ambition that influenced him? He did not take the 
oaths while James’s return seemed possible. His action brought re- 
ligion to the very reproach he lamented. Another author perhaps 
had Sherlock in mind when he assailed the man who believed Wil- 

10Remarks upon Dr. Sherlock’s Book, intituled, The Case of the Allegiance due 
to Sovereign Princes, stated and resolved, &c. (1690). Johnson (1649-1703) had a 
varied and troubled career. One-time private chaplain to Lord Russell (executed 
for treason in 1683) and extremely hostile to popery, he was degraded from the 


clergy and whipped with 317 stripes in 1686; but even before his recovery he 
published a tract comparing popery and paganism. 


114 Word to a wavering Levite: or an answer to Dr. Sherlock’s reasons con- 
cerning the taking of the oaths, with reflections thereupon (1690). 
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liam was king but not a king.’? Similarly a whiggish pamphleteer 
denounced the supporters of James, especially the High Church- 
men, recalled that papists had killed Charles I, and found Whigs the 
only real patriots.** 

Another Whig found Sherlock unregenerate because 


He that recants against his will, 
Is of the same opinion still. 


Thus while arriving at the same destination, he assaulted Sherlock’s 
reasoning. Pride, obstinacy, hypocrisy, and perhaps enthusiasm 
motivated the doctor. He set up and pulled down kings, jure divino, 
with no popular choice. He charged Englishmen not to resist a 
wicked prince but to leave all to Providence. A Sherlockian re- 
sembled a surgeon who with one hand applied balsam and with the 
other festered the wound. He refused the oath to William in order 
to salve James and then took it to explain James’s lawful claim. He 
looked one way and rowed the other. He supported James and 
denied that a papist could inherit the throne. He would not be 
over-hasty—so long as James might return. He was all things to all 
men. The waters of Boyne cured his eyesight more effectually 
than any pure woman’s urine her husband’s; the waters of Jordan 
could not better cure the leprosy of 2 Jacobite conscience. 

A Dialogue between a Divine of the Church of England, and a 
Captain of Horse, concerning Dr. Sherlock’s late pamphlet, en- 
titled, The Case of Allegiance due to Sovereign Powers, stated @c. 
(1690) argued that Sherlock should not have put pen to paper, for 
according to him kings ruled by God’s authority and those who 
had assisted William were impious rebels. Though emphasizing that 
England could have but one king, he supported James de jure and 
William de facto. Who would ever have thought him such a good 
friend to Cromwell? 

12The Anatomy of a Jacobite-Tory: in a dialogue between Whig and Tory, 
occasioned by the act for recognizing King William and Queen Mary (1690). 


13Plain English: in relation to the real and pretended friends to the English 
Monarchy, humbly offered to the consideration of his majesty, and his great coun- 
cil, the Lords and Commons in Parliament assembled (2 eds. in 1690). 


14Sherlockianus Delineatus: or, the character of a Sherlockian. Occasion’d by 
Dr. Sherlock’s late Book, or Reasons for taking the oath of allegiance to their 
majesties K. William and Q. Mary (1690). 
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The author of The Trimming Court-Divine or Reflexions on Dr. 
Sherlock’s Book of the lawfulness of swearing allegiance to the 
present government (1690) could not digest Sherlock’s contention 
that those who drove out James were wicked and those seeking his 
return were also wicked. James was king de jure yet anyone who 
helped him recover his throne was a sinful traitor. Sherlock wanted 
Englishmen to pay taxes to William, legally due another. He made 
Scripture contradict itself. He taught allegiance to the king in 
possession yet justified disobedience to Cromwell. What was once 
a jest—God is on the stronger side—Sherlock erected into a prin- 
ciple. If Jack Cade won, Sherlock would hold his stirrup. Expedi- 
ency ruled his conduct and he built magistracy upon success.’* The 
canons he quoted had no authority; he disregarded public good. 
Was the present government really settled? By no means! Men’s 
minds were uneasy and trade decayed. By analogy, suppose a 
young gallant seduced an old man’s young wife. According to 
Sherlock, God’s law bound her to play the whore and her husband 
the contented cuckold. 

Less acrid but equally hostile, Sherlock against Sherlock observed 
that many critics of popish infallibility were themselves dogmatic 
in every punctilio and particularly in matters outside their own 
sphere.*® Conspicuous here was Sherlock who had amazing capacity 
to take the new oaths and retain his old principles. In illustration 
the author put excerpts from Sherlock’s “case of resistance” and 
“case of allegiance” in parallel columns. In the first Sherlock had 
expressly denied the possibility of giving allegiance to any victor- 
ious rebel so long as the lawful prince lived, because no rebel had 
God’s sanction. Once a rebel always a rebel. No usurpation could 
extinguish the rightful title of the lawful prince. Self-defense had 
only private validity. By contrast, the present author found the 

15Sherlock’s conduct and reasoning may also have inspired William Sancroft’s 
Modern Policies, taken from Machiavel, Borgia, and other choice authors, by an 
eye-witness (1690) which condemned the practice of expediency and the doctrine 


that “necessity knows no law.” Sancroft (1617-93), Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was one of the “Seven Bishops” and afterwards a leading nonjuror. 


16Sherlock against Sherlock. The Master of the Temple’s reasons for his late 
taking the oath of their majesties, answer’d, by the rector of St. George Botolph- 
Lane. With modest remarks on the doctor’s celebrated notions of allegiance to 
Sovereign powers (1690). 
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king deriving his power from the law which he must keep in order 
to retain the allegiance of his subjects. Men might resist unlawful 
power on the principle of self-preservation and similar fundamental 
laws. 

The same spirit characterized Proteus Ecclesiasticus, whose 
author, denying that he was the London apprentice, believed that 
should the mob comprehend Sherlock’s book and realize that where 
power is, there also is God’s authority, all disputes of kings de jure 
and de facto would quickly end.’ The cautious doctor would not 
take the oaths, nor would he oppose taking them. He prayed for 
William and Mary; he also prayed for the “rightful prince.” What 
constituted a thorough settlement? How long could a prince be 
expected to withhold penalties for nonswearing? How could the 
clergy lead when Sherlock needed two years to satisfy his con- 
science on questions of great import? According to him Richard 
III had God’s authority to murder Edward V; God set up and re- 
moved kings but He altered no legal rights. Sherlock would not 
have helped Charles II at Worcester until he saw what God would 
do. This author concluded by deploring the Oxford decree of 
1683 against such pernicious doctrines as popular government. 

To somewhat different purpose one writer found Sherlock’s 
theories a suspicious, false, and pernicious conjunction of posses- 
sion, power, and obedience with universal nonresistance.’* The 
glory of God, the good of our neighbor, and the country’s salva- 
tion alike justified resistance to James. England’s condition, im- 
perfect though it was, was vastly preferable to popish tyranny. 
Public good was extended by reason and change could not be 
halted because it might set a bad precedent. Scriptural passages 
touching nonresistance did not apply because their authors could 
not anticipate the situation of 1688. 

In the imaginative Dialogue Between Dr. Sherlock, the King of 


17Proteus Ecclesiasticus; or, observations on Dr. Shb............ ’s late Case of Al- 
legiance, &c. in a Letter to Mr. P. W. Merchant in London (1691). 


184m Easie Method for Satisfaction concerning the late Revolution & settle- 
ment; with a particular respect to two Treatises of Dr. Sherlock’s, viz: The Case 
of Resistance and the Case of Allegiance. In a Letter to a Friend (1691). See also 
The Reason of the New Convert’s taking the Oaths to the present Government 


(1691). 
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France, the Great Turk, and Dr. Oates (1691) Louis XIV observed 
that Sherlock had done him and the Sultan more service than all 
the mercenary pens and dragoons of France or the janizaries of 
Turkey; he now had God’s authority and irresistible power over 
lands recently conquered from their lawful owners. Sherlock also 
was facilitating the French conquest of England by backing James 
who, having the legal right, needed only possession to gain Sher- 
lock’s allegiance. The Sultan appreciated the justification of his 
power over the Holy Sepulchre; and Titus Oates put in his tup- 
pence worth. When Sherlock expressed surprise at the presence of 
Oates the latter immediately replied that he had caused God less 
trouble than Sherlock who one day made God harlequin and the 
next day Scaramouche. So the dialogue went on, filled with jeer- 
ing laughter at the trimming divine. 

As already noticed, Sherlock did not lack for defenders, though 
in general they did not measure up to his critics. A True Vindica- 
tion of the Reverend Dr. Sherlock took the “London apprentice” 
and the author of Sherlock against Sherlock over the coals.’® While 
answering the trivia in detail the author passed over the main points. 
He denied that the majority of nonswearers were clergymen, and, 
whether commenting on Sherlock or his critics, contented himself 
with feeble quibbling. 

The following year the learned doctor re-entered the lists.° In 
Their Present Majesties Government proved to be thoroughly 
settled he extended his earlier argument by declaring that a de facto 
king, “thoroughly settled,” had God’s authority. In answer to the 
rhetorical query as to when a ruler was so settled he maintained 
that all sovereignty was founded on submission. When a govern- 


194 True Vindication of the Reverend Dr. Sherlock: being a reply to the pre- 
tended answers of his late book, intituled, The Case of Allegiance (1690). 

20T heir Present Majesties Government proved to be thoroughly settled, and 
that we may submit to it, without asserting the principles of Mr. Hobbs. Shewing 
also that allegiance was not due to the usurpers after the late civil war. Occasion’d 
by some late pamphlets against the Reverend Doctor Sherlock (1691); A Vindi- 
cation of the Case of Allegiance due to sovereign powers, in reply to an answer 
to a late pamphlet intituled, obedience and submission to the present government, 
demonstrated from Bishop Overall’s Convocation-Book; with a postscript in 
answer to Dr. Sherlock’s Case of Allegiance, @c. (1691); The Case of Allegiance 
due to sovereign powers, further consider’d and defended: with a more particular 
respect to the doctrine of non-resistance and passive-obedience. Together with a 
reasonable perswasive to our new dissenters (1691). 
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ment had that submission either directly or through representatives 
it was completely established. He again repudiated any identity 
with Hobbes who taught men only to respect force. A Vindication 
of the Case of Allegiance contributed little to what he had already 
stated; all usurped powers, when properly settled, had God’s auth- 
ority and must be obeyed. The law of nature upheld this principle; 
God showed approval of the usurper by giving him success. The 
Case of Allegiance due to sovereign powers, further consider’d and 
defended explained that Scripture repeatedly proved the supreme 
power irresistible. Kings were always invested with that power, 
and oppression did not justify resistance. Christ taught nonresist- 
ance and passive obedience by his command to render unto Caesar 
the things that were Caesar’s. In no instance did Christ consider 
how Caesar had acquired his power. Similarly, Paul preached that 
every soul must submit to higher powers. No one then should dis- 
obey the ruler, for the primary aim in society and government was 
eace. 

Although Sherlock himself might adopt an impersonal attitude, 
his allies were less Olympian. One inquired why those submitting 
to the oaths must be pelted by a swarm of virulent and malicious 
pamphleteers.”* Another declared that the noble Sherlock should 
be applauded, not reviled: men should not take the oaths until they 
thought they lawfully could do so.” An Entire Vindication of Dr. 
Sherlock, against his numerous and uncharitable adversaries, to his 
late book called, The Case of Allegiance, &c. (1691) recognized 
the danger of attempting to justify a man whose cause one did not 
wholly espouse, but Sherlock did not claim infallibility and his 
character had been aspersed. Had he not assaulted popery in the 
late reign? He had been unfairly libeled, rather than answered, by 
scurvy and mercenary opponents whose arguments were borrowed 
tautology. After all, Sherlock might be right and he might be sin- 
cere. He had only said that a king by conquest and by consent was 
king; and certainly England’s present majesties had rather stand on 


214 Letter to the authors of the answers to the case of allegiance due to sover- 
eign princes stated and resolved. By William Sherlock. By a gentleman of the 
communion of the Church of England (1691). 

22T he Kitchin-Maid’s Answer to the London Apprentice’s Word to the Waver- 
ing Levite, &c. Being a vindication of the reverend Dr. Sherlock, from the mali- 
cious aspersions he casts upon him, for his taking the oaths (1691). 
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this foundation than on “every giddy relish of a factious populace” 
which was not less to be feared than the tyrant. If Sherlock’s op- 
ponents sincerely sought the welfare of the government they would 
rejoice that he had found means to bring in those who dissented 
from the government. Neither resistance nor passive obedience was 
desired. When the doctor delayed he committed no crime; indeed 
such delay bespoke deliberate choice and conviction, not mere 
design. 

A Letter to Dr. Sherlock, not uncritical, came out much the same 
exit.”* It argued that history justified submission to the possessor 
of power notwithstanding the existence of an oath to a living king. 
This in turn inspired a lengthy declaration that the writer of the 
Letter had founded allegiance on force alone; he must prove this as 
well as the view that the late Revolution had been a conquest.” 

Meanwhile other men were blasting Sherlock and his defenders. 
The Second Part of Dr. Sherlock’s Two Kings of Brainford, at the 
importunity of bis Vindicator (1690) charged him with making 
the government of William and Mary an illegal usurpation by his 
own premises; yet he swore allegiance to it. Thus he created two 
kings: one possessed a legal right to the government but not to the 
allegiance of the subject; the other had a legal right to the allegiance 
of the subject but not to the government. James could only estab- 
lish his legal right to allegiance by disturbing the present settle- 
ment, made, according to Sherlock, by God himself. From this po- 
sition, however, the author turned to Sherlock’s “vindicator” rather 
than the core of the basic controversy, and his tract became super- 
ficial bickering. 

An Answer to Dr. Sherlock’s Case of Allegiance rejected Sher- 
lock’s vindication of his earlier tract.”> It condemned his contro- 
versial methods, his dogmatism, and his gross and fundamental error 

234 Letter to Dr. Sherlock, in vindication of that part of Josephus’s History, 
which gives an account of Jaddus the high Priest’s submitting to Alexander the 


Great while Darius was living. Against the answer to the piece intituled, Obedi- 
ence and Submission to the present government (1691). 


244n Answer to a Letter to Dr. Sherlock, written in vindication of that part of 
Josephus’s History. . . . against the Answer to the piece, entituled, Obedience and 
Submission to the present government. By the same author. (1692). 


254n Answer to Dr. Sherlock’s Case of Allegiance to Sovereign Powers, in de- 
fence of the case of allegiance to a king in possession. In a letter to a friend (1691). 
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in claiming God’s authority for a king in possession. The very sense 
of the statutes touching treason applied to the de jure king. The 
failure of Scripture to distinguish between lawful and unlawful 
rulers meant nothing, for in those days no one proposed allegiance 
to unlawful princes. Moreover, the king of England never died, 
the successor automatically received allegiance, whereas the heir 
of a usurper had no legal right. Having thus stated his position the 
author supplied an objective defense of de jure allegiance with no 
further reference to existing English affairs. 

Much more bitterly critical was a tract which held Sherlockian 
principles destructive of human societies, uncharitable to men, and 
derogatory to God. William and Mary were the rightful rulers, and 
Sherlock proved himself a Hobbist and Machiavellian by giving 
to James’s most illegal acts God’s authority which Sherlock de- 
stroyed when he declared that though God placed a prince on the 
throne, his predecessor still had the lawful right to reign and to 
maintain the throne against the ruler in possession. According to 
Sherlock a prince might be in possession and lack God’s authority; 
every action towards a new settlement might be sinful, yet, once 
made, the settlement became right and God-given. Did he not know 
that jus non nascitur ex injuria? The dispossessed prince might, ac- 
cording to Sherlock, resist God (who supports the de facto king), 
but the subject must not oppose the tyrant. Although Sherlock 
knew that only the existing government could safeguard the Estab- 
lishment he sought the return of a popish prince. He needed to be 
shown that the English monarchy was limited and that, in violat- 
ing the fundamental law, James had absolved his subjects from 
obedience. Sherlock had stated these principles (but he didn’t know 
it). Undoubtedly he had seen Overall’s book lorg before James 
was defeated; he had not done his duty to James before or after 
the latter’s abdication. Allegiance called for active loyalty; he to 
whom this was not given was not the legal king. No divine could 
override human welfare.” 


26Dr. Sherlock’s Two Kings of Brainford brought upon the Stage. In a Con- 
gratulatory Letter to Mr. Johnson. Occasioned by the Doctor’s Vindication of 
himself in taking the oath of allegiance to their Majesties after the time, indulg’d 
by the law, was expired (1691). 
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Some Modest Remarks kept up the attack.” The author ques- 
tioned whether even settled rulers had God’s authority and were 
wholly obeyed: Cromwell had power and possession. How could 
the clergy hope to command a following when they did not have 
one mind on this matter? For his part the writer saw no perjury in 
swearing allegiance to William and Mary since James had deserted 
England; allegiance and protection were brother and sister. More- 
over, parliament had power to establish William and Mary as law- 
ful rulers. What a curious paradox when men who did not scruple 
to call in William to overturn James now scrupled to swear alle- 
giance to him! In disjoining legal right from government and God 
Sherlock forgot vox populi vox dei. 

Sherlock’s “thorough settlement” aroused much criticism, no 
more than in The Title of a Thorough Settlement Examined which 
discussed “Whether the thorough settlement of an usurper doth 
entitle him to the allegiance of the subjects, over whom his usur- 
pation is thoroughly settled though the rightful king who is out of 
possession be still living, and demand their allegiance.”** The author 
urged against Overall’s Convocation Book that to discover God’s 
express purpose except through nature or the Scripture was diffi- 
cult, and these taught men to regard only the justice of a cause and 
not its success. Overall’s argument made it unlawful for any dis- 
possessed prince to wage war against the usurper, and the same 
reasoning would hold in private affairs. The law of nature gave no 
just title to conquest alone. Because the Scripture did not refer to 
the difference between the legal ruler and the usurper was no basis 
for argument: the Scripture never conceived of a prince as any- 
thing but legal. Much less concerned with the immediate case than 
with the basic principle, the author found for the king de jure, 
largely on the ground of historical precedents. 

An Examination of the Arguments drawn from Scripture and 
Reason, in Dr. Sherlock’s Case of Allegiance, and his vindication 
of it (1691) had much the same quality. According to the author 

27Some Modest Remarks on Dr. Sherlock’s new book about the case of allegiance 
due to sovereign powers, @c. In a letter to a friend (1691). 


28T he Title of a Thorough Settlement examined; in answer to Dr. Sherlock's 
Case of the Allegiance due to sovereign powers &c. with an appendix in answer 
to Dr. Sherlock’s vindication (1691). 
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Sherlock thought it unfit to dispute the right of princes but quite 
proper to break religious oaths; fearing the labyrinths of law and 
history he plunged into those of Providence. The lawful prince 
could not be resisted or deposed on any pretense whatever, there- 
fore allegiance could not be sworn to a usurper. By using salus 
populi, the argument of regicides and rebels, Sherlock has come to 
the opposite conclusion. By his impious doctrine that God’s author- 
ity went to the successful man, he was clearly a Hobbist. The laws 
of nature and nations made him a lawful king who had the con- 
sent of a free people under no antecedent obligation. If the lawful 
prince had the right to seek the recovery of his kingdom the usurper 
had no right to retain power. 

The long, penetrating pamphlet by James Parkinson charged 
Sherlock with starting new doctrines to maintain his own prin- 
ciples.” How curious that he could pray for William and Mary 
in church but scrupled to swear allegiance to them in a court! More 
recently his conscience permitted him to swear allegiance to any 
usurper settled on the throne. He oscillated between James who 
had the legal right and William who had God’s authority to be- 
stow preferments. His discovery of Overall’s book puffed him up 
with the sacred authority of Convocation yet freed his soul from 
its Fetters. He complained that Convocation mixed right and obedi- 
ence. Yet what other obligation to obedience or foundation of al- 
legiance existed? Had he withdrawn the legal right of William and 
Mary in order to remove the scruples of the nonswearers whom he 
censured, as he also blamed those who defended the new oaths, 
because they had made those oaths a legal right? He had argued it 
unfit and unnecessary to dispute the right of princes. Was Sherlock 
himself no more than a de facto Master of the Temple? 

Allegiance, Parkinson continued, is obedience according to law. 
Only the lawful king had any right to allegiance. James had abdi- 
cated, and William and Mary, whose title was recognized by par- 


294n Examination of Dr. Sherlock’s Book, entitled The Case of the Allegiance 
due to Sovereign princes, stated and resolved, ec. (1691). James Parkinson (1653- 
1722), “a rank stinking Whigg,” according to Hearne, and a little man “very 
furious and fiery,” was expelled from Corpus Christi for abusing the Presbyterians 
but got a B.A. from Gloucester Hall. Later on, he lost his fellowship at Lincoln 
on account of his republican views. 
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liament, were the lawful as well as the settled sovereigns. Sherlock’s 
proofs from Scripture and reason were loosely phrased, often ir- 
relevant and inconsistent, and irreverent to God. His other proofs 
were no better. When a prince lost God’s authority—by losing his 
throne—he lost his legal right. This right, which Sherlock regarded 
as unchanged, was not the same when the subjects gave their al- 
legiance elsewhere; in fact it then meant nothing. Imagine a law- 
suit in which A claimed legal control over some land but B was in 
possession, in which the judge would tell A not to perplex the jury 
with deeds and evidence, and would inform the jury that the legal 
claim was irrelevant, saying though you find for B, gentlemen, re- 
member A still has the legal right. While God has given the land 
to B, A might raise a mob to recover it and change God’s mind. 
Such reasoning justified murder. God’s authority did not halt tyr- 
anny; popular control did: vox dei vox populi. 

Sherlock’s action also figured in two pamphlets less concerned 
with his career than with nonjuring.* The first maintained that the 
taking of the oaths meant desertion of principles; neither malicious 
nor ignorant, the nonjurors did not take their principles from Jesuits 
or rebels. A reply stressed the king’s obligation to laws and the 
subjects’ right to change their allegiance. More specifically aroused 
over Sherlock, another author inquired why he had waited so long, 
and listed with refutation twenty-seven historical errors in his reas- 
oning.** Utrum Horum complained that many writers on govern- 
ment did not confine themselves to laws but broached their own 
opinions.* The peace and happiness of a kingdom could not be 


304n Answer to a late Pampblet, entituled Obedience and Submission to the 
present government, demonstrated from Bp. Overall’s Convocation-Book. With 
a postscript in answer to Dr. Sherlock’s Case of Allegiance (1690); The Vindica- 
tion of a late pamphlet, (entituled, obedience and submission to the present gov- 
ernment, demonstrated from Bp. Overal’s Convocation-Book) from the false 
glosses, and illusive interpretations of a pretended answer. By the author of the 
first pamphlet (1691). For the whole problem of nonjuring in its political-religious 
aspects see L. M. Hawkins, Allegiance in Church and State; the problem of the 
nonjurors in the English Revolution (London, 1928). 


814 Confutation of Sundry Errors in Dr. Sherlock’s Book concerning Allegiance 


(1691). 


82Utrum Horum; or, God’s Ways of disposing of kingdoms: and some clergy- 
men’s ways of disposing of them (1691). 
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preserved when laws and liberties were transgressed in behalf of 
popery and tyranny. 

On the other side, one of Sherlock’s more distinguished critics, 
the nonjuring John Kettlewell (1653-95), declared that without 
law any usurper might claim supreme authority; ultimately the 
denial of law destroyed the moral obligation of right.** “Indefeas- 
ible hereditary succession, copied from God’s ordinance and ratified 
by English law and custom, was instinct with this essential quality 
of rightness.” Anglican doctrine postulated the distinction between 
right and power. To admit William’s authority was to substitute 
the attribute for the essence. How strange “that forcible possession 
should be a title to authority which cannot be forcibly possessed!” 
To base William’s power upon popular concession asserted that the 
people could give what God alone could give. If “settled govern- 
ment” constituted the test then the Rump deserved allegiance, for 
it had held power longer than William. Abuse of power could not 
absolve the subject from obedience to that authority to which God 
himself has placed them in submission. 

Another onslaught, Dr. Sherlock’s Case of Allegiance considered. 
With some remarks upon his Vindication (1691), curiously enough 
never referred to James or William by name. The author accused 
Sherlock of preferring illegal violence to legal right, of arguing 
that a man ought not to pay his lawful creditor but the first high- 
wayman. By such reasoning the best title might be defeated with- 
out antecedent inquiry, consent, or express revelation from God. 
This destroyed property and resolved all dominion into occupa- 
tion. A prince lost by the disloyalty of his subjects. To say of any 
injury that God ordered it ratified treason and iniquity. According 
to Sherlock, possession nullified usurpation and gave good title to 
the products of theft and plunder. Actually the de facto prince was 
to be obeyed only when the de jure right was surrendered. If He- 
brew examples referred only to Judah, why should Sherlock quote 
them? Succession founded upon human right had equal force with 
revelation. His arguments from Scripture and reason were un- 


88T he Duty of allegiance settled upon its True Grounds ....in Answer to a late 
Book of Dr. Will. Sherlock, entituled The Case of Allegiance due to Sovereign 
Powers (1691). 
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founded, for he made God the abettor of sin; princes without legal 
right lacked God’s authority. Although Sherlock shied away from 
Hobbes’s company the two indeed had much in common. 

With this the case of William Sherlock largely died away. Two 
critical comments came out in 1692, each threshing the same straw; 
the second especially emphasized Sherlock’s loose notions of gov- 
ernment and obedience and his considerable ignorance of actual 
events.* Also in the same year the courts registered a repercussion 
of the issue though not of Sherlock’s case in particular. Two suits 
adverted to taking the new oath, in disputes whether the statute 
construed the months within which the swearing should take place 
to mean calendar or lunar months. No decision was recorded. 

What conclusions shall be derived from these “pleas and argu- 
ments,” these examinations and vindications? In the history of Eng- 
land, even of England in the seventeenth century, the case of 
William Sherlock per se has scant significance. His motives, noble 
or ignoble, no longer arouse interest. What is important are the 
precise clues to the tides of revolutionary opinion, the contempor- 
ary identity of religion and politics, and the degree to which politics 
captured men’s attention. The controversy was itself a revolution 
in parvo. To the twentieth century the issues of 1689—divine right, 
passive obedience, nonresistance, and their extensions—appear ir- 
relevant and mildly ridiculous. Such a judgment disregards the 
eternal nature of political questions. The words change, the prob- 
lems remain; and he who mistakes appearance for reality knows 
little history and less humanity. Inasmuch as the issues of politics 
are fundamentally moral, it matters little whether men talk of di- 


344n Answer to Dr. Sherlock’s Vindication of the Case of Allegiance due to 
sovereign powers, which he made in answer to a late pamphlet, intituled, Obedi- 
ence and Submission to the present Government, demonstrated from Bishop Over- 
al’s Convocation-Book: with a postscript, in answer to Dr. Sherlock’s Case of 
Allegiance, &c. By the same author (1692); A Vindication of some among our 
selves against the false principles of Dr. Sherlock. In a letter to the Doctor, oc- 
casioned by the sermon which he preached at the Temple-Church, on the 29th of 
May, 1692. In which letter are also contained reflexions on some other of the 
doctor’s sermons, published since he took the oath (1692). 


85Burton v. Woodward (1692), 4 Modern Reports, 95-97; Woodward v. Ham- 
ersley (1692), Skinner, 313-14. 
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vine right, the rights of men, or the right to be free: the element of 
right persists throughout. 

Fugitive materials discourage thematic summary and oftener im- 
press by their number than by their weight, but the pamphlets 
concerning Sherlock resemble the earlier ones in appealing to law, 
history, Scripture, and expediency. Many authors marshalled all 
the resources at their command; others found a series of affirma- 
tions adequate. By and large the defenders of William, whether for 
or against Sherlock, accepted the fait accompli, but they carefully 
stressed the complete legality and historical validity of their posi- 
tion. They conceded the king sovereignty only so long as he gov- 
erned lawfully and pro bono publico;, when he became a tyrant he 
ceased to be king and thus absolved his subjects from allegiance, 
an absolution sustained in the case of James by desertion and sub- 
servience to papal authority. The opponents of William dwelt on 
the divinity that doth hedge the king de jure, the consequent per- 
sistence of his authority, and the anarchy contingent in his over- 
throw. They lost, and what could have been a “horrid rebellion” 
became instead a “Glorious Revolution.” Yet the issue was never 
simple. The defeat of James did not solve the problems implicit in 
his deposition, and the principles debated by these pamphleteers are 
reflected in every significant political disturbance since that time. 





































Recent Acquisitions in Art 


By C. H. Cortins Baker 


Gainsborough’s Sudbury-lpswich Period 


, ~ FINE Collection of Gainsborough’s portraits in the Hunt- 
ington Art Gallery shows what he did in the period 1770 to 
1788, between the ages of forty-three and sixty-one, at which he 
died. Hitherto there has been no indication of how he worked and 
what he uttered in the first quarter century of his production. It was 
rather as if a library contained no work by Wordsworth prior to 
The Excursion. On their face the portraits of Gainsborough’s late 
Bath and London periods—from 1770 to 1788—bear no sign of 
whence they came nor of their author’s beginnings; he might have 
leapt into British portraiture all ready-armed. From his lovely, 
sophisticated “Lady Ligonier” of 1770, or from his “Karl Abel” of 
1777, no one could ever guess in what ways Gainsborough armed 
himself. Those portraits seem generations apart from the British 
school of a quarter of a century before, when Gainsborough was 
forming himself in continuity with the men from whom he learnt 
his craft. 

The first evidence we have of his beginnings in portraiture is 
given by a handful of portraits painted at Sudbury—his birthplace— 
and Ipswich where he settled, about 1752, for seven years. Of the 
eleven known small, full-length portraits of that period, roughly 
1746-59, but three, so far as I am aware, are in public galleries in 
England. The National Portrait Gallery has “Mr. and Mrs. Joshua 
Kirby”; the Dulwich Gallery, a “Lady and Gentleman”; and the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, “Heneage Lloyd and his Sister.” 
The remaining eight small full-lengths known to me are, or were, 
in private ownership. One of them—a “Lady with her Spaniel, 
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seated in a Park,” until recently in Lord Brocket’s collection, has 
been acquired by the trustees of the Huntington Library and Art 
Gallery. 

It is tempting to try to arrange these portraits in chronological 
order. For what it may be worth, they fall into two main groups: 
one, in which the sitters are on the left of the canvas, facing the 
right front; the other, in which the opposite disposition was made. 
For fixing a date one work is helpful: it is the “Painter, his Wife 
and Daughter,” which was sold in London in 1923 and passed to Sir 
Philip Sassoon’s collection. The daughter, Mary, was born in 1748 
and in the picture seems about two years old. Thus we have a point 
from which to work—Gainsborough’s capacity at about 1750. 

He had been sent up to London in 1740, aged thirteen, to study 
art: landscape principally. He came in contact there with the grace- 
fully accomplished Hubert Gravelot, French painter and book- 
illustrator. Through Gravelot he attended the St. Martin’s Lane 
academy, of which the Frenchman and the English painter and 
book-illustrator, Francis Hayman, were the most influential mem- 
bers. The combined effect on Gainsborough of Gravelot and Hay- 
man can be studied in these small whole-length portraits, belonging 
to what is rather loosely termed Gainsborough’s Ipswich period. 
In them his continuity with the past is evident. Returning to Sud- 
bury about 1745, Gainsborough set up as a painter and married in 
1746. At first he painted landscapes chiefly, and small portraits 
incidentally. About 1752 he moved to Ipswich, the capital of Suf- 
folk, a lively little place with a season, entertainments, and plenty 
of fashionable visitors. 

The group, then, of the “Painter, Wife and Daughter,” which 
can be placed at ca. 1750, was done at Sudbury. In it the fig- 
ures sit on the left of the canvas, facing the right front. Though 
the surface has suffered from time and attention, we can form 
some opinion of Gainsborough’s capacity ca. 1750. As in all these 
little early portraits, his landscape background is more skilful 
than the figures. Their modelling in this group is relatively flat, 
especially in the heads. The poses of Gainsborough and his wife 
are easy and graceful, combining the ease and grace of Gravelot’s 
drawings and some of Hayman’s small full-length portraits. In con- 
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trast, another little group by Gainsborough—“Mother and Daugh- 
ter, with a Sheep,” owned by Captain Cobbold—is much stiffer and 
more primitive. We may date it considerably earlier than the Sas- 
soon “Painter and his Family.” In this picture, also, the figures are 
placed on the left, as are “Mr. and Mrs. Robert Andrews,” in Mr. 
G. W. Andrews’ charming picture with a wide expanse of Suffolk 
meadows on the right. In this, much of the primitive stiffness of 
the Cobbold picture has gone: the man stands negligently, hand in 
pocket, gun under his arm; but his wife sits primly, with almost 
uncannily watchful eyes fixed on the painter. We may place this 
group earlier than 1750 because of the much more rhythmic play 
in design, and greater freedom of the woman’s pose, in the “Painter 
and his Family” of that time. Perhaps contemporary with the 
Andrews picture, or not long after it, is the “John Plampin,” seated 
with legs stretched out, his left hand resting on the branch of a 
tree. This alert, amusing portrait, owned in 1936 by Mr. Percy 
Moore Turner, is closely related to a portrait by Francis Hayman, 
said to represent “Captain Thicknesse.” The “John Plampin” sits 
on the left, facing the right front. 

If rhythmic design and suppleness of pose may form part of our 
criterion for dating these Sudbury-Ipswich Gainsboroughs, we may 
be right in placing the National Portrait Gallery “Mr. and Mrs. 
Joshua Kirby” near the “Andrews” picture and earlier than our 
1750 touchstone. The Kirbys, too, are placed on the left, both 
seated; the wife sitting bolt upright, the man with (poorly con- 
structed) legs crossed. But in the Dulwich “Lady and Gentleman,” 
also facing the right front, we are aware at once of rounder model- 
ling, greater freedom of pose (especially in the lady, who has an 
instantaneous, accidental kind of grace) and of more rhythmic play 
of line. On these grounds we might date this picture rather later 
than the “Painter and his Family” (ca. 1750). Yet later, we may 
suppose, comes the “Miss Lloyd” which was exhibited at Cincin- 
nati in 1931 (No. 34 in the catalogue; plate 3). In this picture a 
large tomb of stone or marble plays a part in the background de- 
sign, the first architectural feature we have encountered in these 
early Gainsboroughs. The sitter’s pose is much like that of the lady 
in the Dulwich picture, but in the flowing lines of her dress we 
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see foreshadowed the touch and musical interplay that form so 
distinct a part of Gainsborough’s later painting. The sitter, it is 
true, is seated on the left, like all those we have discussed. But the 
architectural motif in the background, and yet more cogently the 
handling of the drapery, might well decide us to place “Miss Lloyd” 
among the later pieces of Gainsborough’s Ipswich period. 

We have left to consider only “The Browns of Tunstall,” in the 
late Sir Philip Sassoon’s collection; the “Lloyd Children,” in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum; the Huntington Library “Lady with a Span- 
iel,” and the “Lady seated by a Lake” at Doughty House, Rich- 
mond, England. In these the sitters all are placed on the right, 
facing left front. In these, too, as in the “Miss Lloyd” (was she an 
elder sister of the Lloyd children? ), we note that pictorially there 
is more connection between the figures and their landscape back- 
grounds. This difference began to be felt in the Dulwich Gallery 
“Lady and Gentleman.” In earlier pieces we see figures planted 
against more naturalistic landscape backgrounds, in which Gains- 
borough had indulged his natural bent for landscape painting. In 
these later pieces he seems to have compromised, for art’s sake, be- 
tween naturalism and a more academic conception of what por- 
trait backgrounds should be. Consequently his backgrounds now 
have architectural features or formal patterns which unite the 
figures more firmly to their setting. I have no doubt that in this 
he took his cue from Hayman. We can approximately date “The 
Browns of Tunstall” ca. 1755, because young Anna Brown (born 
1753) obligingly sits at her parents’ feet, aged about two. In the 
center background a group of farm buildings stands on a knoll, 
the white plaster in sunlight fetching into the mid-distance the light 
of Mrs. Brown’s dress. This rather naive device was much im- 
proved on in the “Lloyd Children,” at Cambridge. The back- 
ground here is far more sophisticated, with a loggia, a balustrade 
descending behind the figures, and a distant castle reflected in a 
lake. These features give the vertical lines and masses that repeat 
the foreground forms. Yet more skilful and sophisticated is the 
background of the Doughty House picture—the top of a large 
Palladian mansion, seen over trees, and a marble figure poised on a 
massive fountain at the far edge of the lake. There is no architec- 
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ture in the Huntington Art Gallery “Lady with a Spaniel”; but 
Gainsborough took pains to link his figure with the background. 
Her arm rests on a branch which leads our eye back to a line of 
palings winding round the deer park and away to the distance. In 
the background of both these pictures Gainsborough experimented 
in design with large tree trunks crossing X-wise and making a sort 
of Gothic arch to repeat the long V-shape of the ladies’ bodices: an 
interesting conceit which comes off better in the Doughty House 
portrait. A tentative suggestion for dating these pictures puts them 
in this order: “The Browns of Tunstall”; “Miss Lloyd”; “Heneage 
Lloyd and his Sister”; the “Lady with a Spaniel” and the Doughty 
House “Lady seated by a Lake.” But seeing how short a time is 
involved and how few examples are known, such dating must be 
guesswork. 

Some doubt has been felt about the old tradition that Gainsbor- 
ough studied under Hayman. And if to decide this question of 
Gainsborough’s pupilage we had nothing to go by, save his late 
Bath and London work, we well might swear there was nothing of 
Hayman in his composition. But in the Sudbury-Ipswich pieces 
and perhaps in the very early Bath, painted from about 1746 to 
1760, the marks of Hayman are evident, especially in the land- 
scape backgrounds and, in time, the poses. Hayman had been a 
theatrical scenery painter, esteemed for landscape settings; when 
he took to illustration he learnt much from his fellow-illustrator 
Gravelot, the more accomplished Frenchman. Doubtless he pro- 
fited also from his French engraver, Grignon. So that in Hayman’s 
little portrait groups we find well-planned landscape backgrounds 
and pose and action which place him in a class apart from the more 
primitive Phillips and A. Devis. In the earliest of the portraits dis- 
cussed here—the “Mother and Daughter with a Sheep,” and in the 
“Mr. and Mrs. Kirby”—Gainsborough is nearer Devis than Hay- 
man in the simplicity and stiffness of his figures; their backgrounds 
are compound of Hayman’s décor and Gainsborough’s native land- 
scape sense. But by the time he painted the “Andrews Group” and 
“The Painter and his Family” Gainsborough had managed to bring 
what he had learnt (or was still learning) from Hayman (and 
Gravelot, too) into his poses. From that point he went on to poses 
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of a natural-seeming, accidental subtlety that Hayman never man- 
aged. Nor had Hayman ever Gainsborough’s vision of out-of- 
doors. 

To those who understand these matters, opera buffa of the early 
eighteenth century is seen to have a large part in the ultimate for- 
mation of the classic era of music. And, making the right mutations, 
we can see that in the history of British painting the conversation 
piece of the first half of the eighteenth century played a part sim- 
ilar to that of opera buffa. Stage decoration; the grouping and pos- 
tures of actors on the stage; pictures of theatre scenes; the rapid 
development of book-illustration—Shakespeare, Don Quixote, Mil- 
ton, Gay’s Fables and the like; and small family portraits, in in- 
door settings, on terraces or lawns—all these were important in 
transforming British painting from the Augustan to the lively, vari- 
ous, and charming. 

The Huntington Art Gallery’s new acquisition is painted over a 
light red ground on which the sky is washed in lightly; so that the 
darkest gray has not the leaden quality of some of the earlier skies. 
In places the light red ground has absorbed the thin overpainting, 
as is often seen in Gainsborough. The lady’s dress is palest rose- 
pink; her fichu and elbow ruffles are silver-white, and the sun- 
bonnet dangling from her right hand is pure white. The color of 
the rocks and earth is tawny-rose; the exquisitely painted spaniel is 
dark tan and white. The lady’s head and dress are handled with deli- 
cate skill and freedom; in earlier works Gainsborough got a rather 
metallic quality in his heads; here the lights and half-tones are more 
fused. As a minute instance of his judgment and relish we may 
note how he put in the tiny crack of light coming through the 
broken back of the book held on the lady’s knee. In the masterly 
touch with which the foliage is painted we see the calligraphy of 
long and constant practice, and taste what will come later. Finally— 
what cannot be said for every Sudbury-Ipswich Gainsborough— 
this example is in admirable condition. 

Its past history goes back to the collection of Fairfax Murray, 
that oversensitive, irascible, but charming amateur of fine paintings, 
at one time a studio-hand of Rossetti. From him it was purchased 
privately by Messrs. Leggatt, who still specialize in British paint- 
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ing. From them it entered the collection of Lord Brocket, who 
lent it to the Gainsborough Exhibition of 1936 at 45 Park Lane, 
Sir Philip Sassoon’s house. From his ownership it has now come to 
the Huntington Art Gallery. 

[All the pictures discussed here, except the Dulwich Gallery 
“Lady and Gentleman,” were shown in one or other of the follow- 
ing exhibitions: Gainsborough Centenary, Ipswich, England, 1927; 
Conversation Pieces, 1930 (at 45 Park Lane, London); Gainsbor- 
ough Exhibition, Cincinnati, 1931; and the Gainsborough Exhi- 
bition, 1936 (at 45 Park Lane, London). Except the Dulwich pic- 
ture, the National Portrait Gallery “Mr. and Mrs. Kirby,” the 
Fitzwilliam Museum “Lloyd Children,” and the Doughty House 
“Lady seated by a Lake,” all are reproduced in the illustrations of 
one or other of the catalogues of those exhibitions. The Doughty 
House picture is reproduced, plate 4, in the Abridged Catalogue 
of the Pictures at Doughty House (1932).]| 


William Blake’s Designs for The Grave 


It would be entertaining and I daresay useful to make a study of 
artists’ megalomania, noting its incidence in time and in relation to 
the caliber of individual cases. Research and discrimination would 
be needed. Was Giotto or Piero della Francesca puffed up; or Rub- 
ens or Titian? Michelangelo was proud and touchy; Leonardo was 
fully aware of his genius. But pride and readiness to take offense, 
and a proper estimation of one’s stature, do not amount to megalo- 
mania. Was it just chance that those pronounced cases, B. R. 
Haydon, James Barry, and William Blake were contemporaries and 
all British? Or have we here a clue to understanding? Neither Gains- 
borough nor Reynolds, nor Constable and Turner were megalo- 
maniacs, though each, and especially Turner, had a high opinion of 
his worth. Hogarth had more than a touch of the complaint; and 
that perhaps gives us another clue. What was there common to these 
four painters, and was there some frustration in the British school 
of painting which affected them, consciously or subconsciously? 

These musings, which shall not be pursued here, were in a train 
of thought started by the Huntington Library’s recent acquisition 
of a little collection of Blake material, of which the most important 
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is one of his designs made in connection with R. H. Cromek’s 1808 
publication of The Grave. This drawing is a water-color design 
for, presumably, the album that should contain a set of prints en- 
graved by Blake from his illustrations of Blair’s poem. Another im- 
portant item is a pencil and wash study made by Thomas Phillips 
perhaps for an engraving of William Blake. 

The album title page; the very name of Cromek; the kind of 
impression of Blake that Phillips received when he egged his sitter 
on to talk of Michelangelo and the archangel Gabriel—these were 
enough to start a trainful of thoughts. On the lips of Blake’s de- 
votees few epithets are too harsh for Cromek; something sinister 
has even been descried in his having been a Yorkshireman. What, 
one mused, was his impression of Blake? Is there nothing to be said 
in his favor? His oft-quoted letter of May, 1807, rejecting Blake’s 
dedication page for The Grave and refusing to pay the four 
guineas Blake asked for it, is usually taken in the mass as mean and 
insolent; as parts of it most certainly are. But here and there sen- 
tences peep out and hint how what might be called Blake’s mega- 
lomania may have worked on Cromek. Blake charged him with 
imposition; Cromek retorted that the person he had imposed on 
was himself “when I believed what you have so often told me, that 
your works were equal, nay superior, to a Raphael or to a Michael 
Angelo,” and when he took Blake “to be one altogether abstracted 
from this world, holding converse with the world of spirits.” Late 
in 1805 Flaxman told Hayley that Cromek had commissioned Blake 
to make forty drawings for The Grave (twenty of which Blake 
himself was to engrave), “with the hope of rendering service to 
the artist.” Blake produced “about twenty Designs which pleased 
so well that he [Cromek], with the same liberality with which he 
set me about the Drawing, has now set me to Engrave them” (Blake 
to Hayley, Nov. 27, 1805). At that date, evidently, Cromek was 
not the villain he has now become. 

Very few of these twenty drawings are now known. The Brit- 
ish Museum has the dedication design—““To the Queen”—that caused 
the rumpus with Cromek, and another rejected drawing showing 
the “Resurrection of a reunited Family.” In the center of this draw- 
ing a rectangular space is blank, as though for a title page or dedi- 
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cation.’ A pencil sketch of this design is (or was) in the W. Bateson 
collection. A third rejection—“A widow embracing the Turf which 
covers her husband’s grave”—is recorded by Geoffrey Keynes 
(Bibliography of William Blake, p. 220) as in Miss Louisa Salaman’s 
possession, and he tells us that a finished drawing (for plate 5 of the 
illustrations used in the 1808 publication of The Grave), was in 
the possession of Lady Cameron, wife of the late Sir David. He 
adds that several studies for the drawings are known. Lastly there 
is what has been called the album title page, recently acquired by 
the Huntington Library and Art Gallery. It was in the MacGeorge 
collection in London, sold in 1924; Mrs. George Millard of Pasa- 
dena acquired it, and it passed into Mr. George C. Ward’s and Mrs. 
Louise Ward Watkins’ collections. Through the generosity of Mr. 
Keith Spalding it has come to rest in the Library. Apart from the 
charm of the drawing, this design has special interest in bear- 
ing on the original arrangement, made with Blake by Cromek, that 
Blake should himself engrave the plates for Blair’s poem. On that 
understanding, doubtless the artist expected, after the publication 
of the book, to sell sets of his prints and so add substantially to his 
profits—the mere twenty guineas paid him for his dozen drawings. 
If we are right in believing this “album” title page to have been 
designed in this connection, it is evident that in 1806 Cromek had 
not drawn back from his arrangement. 

It would be truer to say that Cromek’s rejection of the dedica- 
tion page” aggravated the row with Blake. For Blake had other 
grievances as well:* chiefly the substitution of L. Schiavonetti for 
himself as engraver. Blake partisans, hating Cromek, unfairly slight 
this Italian craftsman as second rate. With more justice Cromek 


1The elaborate design would have been more suited to a title page. It is not 
improbable that this was Blake’s first idea for the title page for the poem, which 
was rejected in favor of the “Skeleton reanimated.” 

2Cromek’s given reason is curious and interesting: “The Queen allowed you, 
not me, to dedicate the work to her,” and now Blake was asking payment for an 
honour “in which I cannot possibly participate.” Not a convincing argument, 
because surely the publication would have shared the kudos. 

8Among them Cromek’s patronage of Stothard’s “Canterbury Pilgrims.” That 
controversy is well known, but Cromek’s letter seems to add another little prob- 
lem. Writing in May, 1807, while Stothard’s picture was on exhibition, he re- 
proves Blake for calling the subject “low,” and Stothard’s treatment of it con- 
temptible. How does this fit in with the generally held theory that Blake considered 
that Stothard’s “Pilgrimage” was taking the wind out of his sails? 
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called him the best engraver in Europe, and in engaging him doubt- 
less thought he was doing well for the publication. The difference 
between Schiavonetti’s plates of Blake’s drawings for The Grave 
and Blake’s plates of his own water-colors for Night Thoughts is 
explained more logically and fairly when we consider the facts. 
That fine publication—Illustrations to Young’s Night Thoughts 
(1927), edited by Keynes and illustrated by reproductions of some 
of the drawings made for Night Thoughts by Blake, now in Mrs. 
White Emmerson’s collection, gives us those facts. If we can judge 
by these reproductions and by the surviving illustrations made by 
Blake for The Grave, no one but Blake could have properly trans- 
lated his water-color designs into engravings. As craftsmen of en- 
graving, Schiavonetti and Blake were pretty well matched, but 
Blake, dealing with his own drawings, had the priceless advantage 
of knowing how he meant to translate them into prints. The same 
mind was at work. But Schiavonetti’s task was complicated. He had 
to transpose vehement, but not infrequently rather nebulous, water- 
colors into the precise mode of line-engraving that he practised, 
doing the best he could with Blake’s anatomy (which privately he 
may have thought very funny) and with what to him were merely 
indications, while to Blake himself they were pregnant statements. 
We must regret that Cromek substituted Schiavonetti for Blake; 
but we become unreasonable if we blame the former for not hav- 
ing been the latter. 

For the title page of The Grave Blake designed a slightly altered 
version of his “Skeleton reanimated” that had been one of the il- 
lustrations to Night Thoughts eleven years earlier. In the interval 
he may have concluded that his idea of illustrating Young’s poem 
was misconceived. That idea had been to superimpose on the illus- 
trations the printed text, contained in a ruled rectangle. Judged as 
a printed page, however fine the drawings are, this arrangement is 
bad. The designs, driven into the margins, are limited in kind; there 
is something awkward, if not absurd, in the way they emerge, here 
and there, as if from behind a hoarding; and, crowningly, there is 
no consonance or structural unity between the printed text and 
the sinuous figures, soaring or diving in the margins and straggling 
across the foot of the page. 
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To illustrate The Grave Blake made separate drawings, each to 
fill a sheet, but for the title-page reverted to the old idea of Young’s 
Night Thoughts.* But in the unused “album” page, now in the 
Huntington Library, Blake had a much better conception of title- 
page making: an architectural conception. The tomb from which 
the Soul ascends is a large marble sarcophagus with sculptured 
supporters at the base. Its spacious front affords a fitting ground 


for the lettering. A Series of Designs 


Illustrative of 
The Grave 
a Poem 
by Robert Blair 
Invented & Drawn by William Blake 
1806 


Above the tomb, on which lie the cerements, the Soul rises to the 
glory of eternal life; on each side clouds coil upwards into the blue 
sky. At the base the supporters sit brooding, one each side, facing 
outwards. She on the left has dragon wings; she on the right the 
wings of a fairy or butterfly. Nothing could more simply or more 
fittingly compose a title page. In its simplicity and gentle devotion 
this drawing is comparable with Blake’s “Creation of Eve,” among 
the Milton illustrations in the Huntington Library. It is almost con- 
temporary with them, and akin in its delicate color-scheme of 


white, gray, and pale blue. 


Thomas Phillips Portrait of Blake 


The best-known portrait of William Blake is the oil painting by 
Thomas Phillips in the London National Portrait Gallery. Many 
who have not actually seen it know it by L. Schiavonetti’s en- 
graved frontispiece to the edition of Blair’s The Grave, published 
by R. H. Cromek in 1808. The National Portrait Gallery catalogue 
tells us that the oil portrait was painted in 1807 when Blake was 
fifty. Intimately related to this oil likeness and the engraving are 
(1) a water-color drawing in the Pierpont Morgan Library, repro- 
duced as frontispiece to the Catalogue of the “Exhibition of the 
Works of William Blake,” held at the Philadelphia Museum in 
1939: the number of this drawing in the catalogue is 120; it is de- 
4Or did Cromek insist on this? 
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scribed as “A superb half length . .. made for or from the oil paint- 
ing in 1807 by Thomas Phillips, now in the National Portrait 
Gallery”; (2) a water-color drawing acquired by Mr. H. E. Hunt- 
ington as by L. Schiavonetti, the engraver; this drawing is in the 
Huntington Library; (3) a bust-length oil painting, apparently a 
version of the National Portrait Gallery picture of 1807, recently 
acquired by Mr. Philip Hofer as a preliminary study for the Lon- 
don oil portrait; (4) a wash and pencil drawing inscribed “Port. 
of Wm. Blake T.P.” This study has lately been acquired by the 
Huntington Library, as part of the Blake material mentioned above. 

This acquisition raises the question of the quality and status of 
the various versions. The National Portrait Gallery oil by Phillips 
suggests a softened and conventionalized rendering of Blake. It 
certainly lacks the immediacy of a vivid first impression, taken as 
Blake declaimed about Michelangelo and the archangel Gabriel, 
doubtless laying down the law with a fine mixture of positive and 
prophetic utterance. This oil includes Blake’s figure nearly to the 
knees, but in the lower part is so ill-constructed that the torso, 
turned to the left front, does not articulate with the belly and legs, 
which are turned full front. In 1808 L. Schiavonetti’s engraving 
of Phillips’ oil was published as frontispiece to Blair’s The Grave; 
the lower part is but lightly indicated, as if, perhaps, the engraver 
was not quite easy about Phillips’ anatomical misfit. Schiavonetti 
presumably had a working drawing of the oil, from which to pre- 
pare his plate; it is not unlikely that the Pierpont Morgan Library’s 
water-color, which was in the Philadelphia Blake Exhibition, may 
have been that working drawing; the arched top suggests such a 
function, and the quality of craftsmanship is, if not superb, at least 
professional. We cannot tell if Schiavonetti or an assistant made 
this drawing, if it was produced for the engraving. At one time, 
perhaps, the water-color in the Huntington Library, acquired by 
Mr. Huntington as by Schiavonetti himself, was thought to be the 
working drawing from which the engraving was made. Closer 
scrutiny, however, decides that this version is an amateur’s job, 
doubtless copied from the print, and then highly colored. The Pier- 
pont Morgan version omits the lower part of Blake, and takes in 
only a narrow strip of the settee’s slatted back that appears in 
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Phillips’ oil and Schiavonetti’s print. Mr. Hofer’s oil portrait omits 
Blake’s left hand and all his body below the left forearm; the right 
edge of the canvas cuts off the settee back entirely. Having seen 
but a photograph of this picture I cannot say whether it is a study 
for or from the London portrait. In some respects it seems to have 
more in common with the Huntington wash drawing. 

The wash and pencil portrait of Blake, recently acquired by the 
Huntington Library, presents a curious, if not baffling, problem. It 
is inscribed at the bottom “Port. of Wm. Blake T.P.” An obvious 
inference is that T.P. is Thomas Phillips’ signature. Compared with 
the Phillips oil of 1807 this drawing shows a broader, squarer head, 
a fuller jowl, eyebrows markedly wider and more level, and larger, 
stranger, and more visionary eyes. From the oil, Schiavonetti’s print, 
and the Pierpont Morgan drawing we get the impression of a nar- 
rower head, a small jaw, and eyebrows slanting upwards. This up- 
ward slant is emphasized in Mr. Hofer’s painting. In the Hunting- 
ton wash drawing Blake sits more squarely fronting; the line of his 
left upper arm is more vertical than in the oil, in which Phillips 
slewed the body away, slanted the left arm more across it, and 
twisted the torso. The result is that in the oil the head appears to 
be turned more towards the right, and its axis to be more diagonal. 
In the Huntington drawing Blake’s coat tail fits closer on his left 
hip; in the oil, the engraving, and the Pierpont Morgan water-color 
the coat tail flares out along the seat of the settee. The lower part 
of Blake’s body is barely indicated in the wash and pencil drawing; 
one might suspect that the left leg is crossed over the right, and 
that the left forearm rests lightly on it. The oil and Schiavonetti’s 
print give both thighs, uncrossed, and place in Blake’s right hand a 
graver’s tool or a porte-crayon, incidentally magnifying the thumb 
excessively. But in the Huntington drawing Blake holds a quill, 
which hides the thumb. 

Adding all these points of difference together, and particularly 
impressed by the difference in character between the oil and this 
wash and pencil portrait, one naturally might assume that the draw- 
ing, with its indefinable but potent suggestion of authentic char- 
acter, undoctored and unfaded, was Phillips’ immediate impression 
of Blake when he drew him. More convincingly than in the oil, in 
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this wash drawing we can imagine Blake fulminating about the 
archangel and Michelangelo. So that we might easily believe that 
the oil, with its touch of suave theatricality, was the result of Phil- 
lips’ second and more normal thoughts, arrived at when the spell 
of Blake’s present magnetism had worn off. 

But here the curious, if not baffling, problem enters. The water- 
mark of 1810 is in the sheet of Whatman paper on which the Hunt- 
ington drawing is made; Phillips’ oil painting is credibly assigned 
to 1807, and Schiavonetti’s engraving of it was published in 1808. 
Therefore, if it is untenable that Phillips could have been using 
1810 Whatman paper three years earlier, the wash and pencil draw- 
ing cannot have been his first study for the oil. But why should 
Phillips in or after 1810 draw Blake again, so nearly repeating the 
pose of 1807? To my mind the vital difference in character, and 
the smaller, in posture, between the wash drawing and the oil, pre- 
clude the idea that in 1810 Phillips copied his oil portrait. The in- 
ternal evidence strongly suggests that, using his old design, he made 
a new drawing. But, again, why? The drawing itself proposes one 
answer. It was made principally with the brush, in sepia, lightly 
and surely. Over this foundation accenting pencil lines were drawn, 
now sharpening a contour, for example the irises and pupils of the 
eyes, now strengthening a line, now deepening a tone. By them- 
selves, superimposed contour lines might argue that Phillips’ draw- 
ing had subsequently been traced; but lines strengthening the tones 
do not support this argument. They and the contour lines as well 
are consistent with the general practice of translating water-colors 
into engravings. In other words this drawing of Blake, made on 
1810 Whatman paper, may have been done by Phillips for a new 
engraving. For Schiavonetti had died in 1810, and, while this can 
be no more than conjecture, Phillips may have been approached by 
a publisher for the material for a fresh plate. If so, the Huntington 
Library’s new acquisition suggests that, using in the main his old 
design, but leaving out the ill-constructed lower part, Phillips drew 
Blake again, in or after 1810, and that this time his immediate im- 
pression managed to survive. No engraving of this 1810 drawing 
seems to be recorded. If one there be, not unlikely it passes for a 
print derived from Schiavonetti’s 1808 plate. 














Research at the Huntington Library 


Seminars 


, SEMINAR sessions were held during the past year for the 
benefit of scholars and readers at the Library. 


December 1, 1945. “Spenser’s Prose,” by Rudolf Gottfried, In- 
structor in English, Indiana University, and “Trends in Pacific 
Coast Economic Development,” by Oscar Winther, Assistant 
Professor of History, Indiana University, and a Huntington Li- 
brary Research Fellow for 1945-46. 


December 10, 1945. “The Significance of the Literature of Mor- 
tality in the English Renaissance,” by Kathrine Koller, Associate 
Professor of English, University of Rochester, and “Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning: Her Friendship with the Blind Scholar, Hugh 
Stuart Boyd,” by Mildred Wilsey, Associate Professor of Eng- 
lish, Wilson College. 


Readers and Their Projects 


The following list excludes permanent and temporary members 
of the Research Group, a report of their activities being supplied in 
the Library’s Annual Report for 1945-46. Readers who spent ap- 
proximately two weeks or more working at the Library between 
the dates July 1, 1945 and June 30, 1946, are included. 


ENGLISH HISTORY AND LITERATURE TO 1660 


Edythe N. Backus, Monrovia: catalogue of music, printed before 
1801, in the Huntington Library 


Alice D. Ball, University of California at Los Angeles: Arthurian 
material in English drama; sources of Locrine 


Benjamin Boyce, University of Omaha: the Theophrastan char- 
acter in English literature 
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Lily B. Campbell, University of California at Los Angeles: Shake- 
speare’s history plays 


Hardin Craig, University of North Carolina: Renaissance studies 


James W. Dilley, University of California at Los Angeles: German 
merchants in Scotland in the early fourteenth century 


Dorothy Dixon, University of Southern California: methods of 
teaching Latin as revealed in Alexander Gill’s Logonomia 


Louie B. Elwood, Palo Alto: local accounts of Welsh history and 
topography 

Rudolf B. Gottfried, Indiana University: edition of the prose works 
of Edmund Spenser 


Francis R. Johnson, Stanford University: Elizabethan rhetoric; 
Elizabethan scientific thought 


Alexander C. Judson, Indiana University: life of Edmund Spenser, 
Spenser’s associates in Ireland 


Rudolf Kirk, Rutgers University: the works of Bishop Joseph Hall 


Paul Kocher, University of Washington: relations between reli- 
gion and science in Renaissance England 


Kathrine Koller, University of Rochester: study of the Ars Mori- 
endi 


John L. Lievsay, Stanford University: essays of Daniel Tuvill 
William Ringler, Princeton University: literary criticism in poetry 


Pauline Kramer Sand, Columbia University: critical appreciation 
of the works of Sir John Davies 


Edward Philip Sheridan, California Institute of Technology: the 
Chaucerian tradition in Scottish poetry 


Hallett D. Smith, Williams College: Elizabethan nondramatic 
poetry 
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Bernard Spivack, Columbia University: dramatic presentation of 
evil 


C. D. Striplin, La Sierra College; University of Washington: Anglo- 
Scottish relations, 1509-1547 


Linda Van Norden, University of California at Los Angeles: Henry 
Spelman and his connection with the English antiquaries 


Herbert Weisinger, Michigan State College: some Renaissance 
ideological preconceptions 


H. Adelbert White, University of Nebraska: subject-index to the 
Short-Title Catalogue, 1475-1640 


ENGLISH HISTORY AND LITERATURE AFTER 1660 
Ruth Bourne, Pasadena: Queen Anne’s navy 


Gail A. Burnett, University of Southern California: reputation of 
Cicero in eighteenth-century English literature 


Hugh McD. Clokie, University of Manitoba: English political his- 
tory of the seventeenth century 


Hardin Craig, Jr., California Institute of Technology: English and 
American naval history 


Lucyle Hook, Scarsdale: lives of Mrs. Elizabeth Barry and Mrs. 
Anne Bracegirdle, and their importance in the transitional period 
of the Restoration drama, 1660-1715 


Owen Lane, University of Southern California: Defoe’s economic 
writings 

Edna R. Leake, Columbia University: eighteenth-century satirists; 
Pope and Swift 


Sister Mary Humiliata, Stanford University; Immaculate Heart Col- 
lege: letter-writing in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 


William Thomas Morgan, Indiana University: English elections, 


1700-1727 
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Piloo Nanavutty, Wilson College, Bombay: symbolism of William 
Blake 


Frederick L. Neebe, Jr., Columbia, Missouri: study of William 
Whitehead, eighteenth-century dramatist and poet-laureate 


Gretchen G. Pahl, University of California at Los Angeles: the ap- 
preciation of the Bible as literature, 1660-1731 


Ada B. Nisbet, University of California at Los Angeles: opinions 
of Dickens in the United States 


Helen W. Randall, Smith College: sermons on the martyrdom of 
Charles I 


Jane J. Robinson, University of California at Los Angeles: life of 
John Lilburne 


Gertrude Ruhnka, University of California at Los Angeles: cul- 
tural history of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 


George Sensabaugh, Stanford University; Guggenheim Fellow: 
Milton’s political reputation in the seventeenth century 


Dane F. Smith, University of New Mexico: plays relating to the 
theater, 1750-1850 


Mildred Wilsey, Wilson College: Stevenson’s prose style as re- 
vealed in Kidnapped 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND LITERATURE 


Ralph P. Bieber, Washington University, St. Louis: survey of Cali- 
fornia gold-rush diaries 


Carl Bode, University of California at Los Angeles; California In- 
stitute of Technology: writings of Henry Thoreau 


Donzella C. Boyle, Los Angeles: the teaching of American history 
in secondary schools through the use of original documents 


H. Everett Carter, University of California at Los Angeles: work 
of William Dean Howells 
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Susanna Bryant Dakin, Pasadena: life of William Hartnell, Cali- 


fornia pioneer 


David Donald, Fellow of the Social Science Research Council: in- 
tellectual history of the older Middle West, 1825-1875 


Margaret Axson Elliott, Pasadena: history of the Stockton family 


Mark M. Horton, Stanford University: individualism and personal 
liberty among the New England fathers, 1620-1691 


Leon Howard, Northwestern University; Guggenheim Fellow: 
study of the early literary career of James Russell Lowell 


John Kemble, Pomona College: history of Pacific coast shipping 
Clara Marburg Kirk, New Brunswick: William Dean Howells 
George Kummer, New York University: Ambrose Bierce 

Charles J. Lovell, Pasadena: first usages of numerous Americanisms 


Philip Marsh, California Institute of Technology: Philip Freneau, 
Jeffersonian publicist 


William Matthews, University of California at Los Angeles: lin- 
guistic background of English literature 


Bertha Van Riper Overbury, San Marino: bibliographical examin- 
ation of dime novels 


John Schutz, California Institute of Technology: life of Thomas 


Pownall, colonial governor 


Henry W. Splitter, University of California at Los Angeles: early 
history and culture of Los Angeles 


Benjamin P. Thomas, Springfield, Illinois: biographers of Lincoln 


Dora B. Thompson, Altadena: literature of American movement 
for women’s rights 


Charles J. Tilley, Stanford University: Methodism on the far west 
frontier, 1834-1889 
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Asa C. Tilton, Pasadena: the psychology of the Pilgrim fathers 





Owen A. Troy, Pasadena: the bases of tithing as practiced by Sev- 
enth-Day Adventists 


Warren S. Tryon, Simmons College: history of Ticknor and Fields, 
publishers 


Henry R. Wagner, San Marino: the Spanish Southwest 
Marcia Wynn, Los Angeles: early mining in California 


UNCLASSIFIED 


Harold A. Hansen, University of California at Los Angeles: the 
Sound trade and Anglo-Dutch conflict, 1640-1654 


Dorothy McMahon, University of Southern California: translation 
and critical edition of Agostin de Zarate’s Historia del Descu- 
brimiento y Conquista del Peru 


Clarence King Moore, University of Rochester: diction 
Norreys J. O'Connor, Pasadena: modern poetry 


‘Fred H. Rathert, College of the City of New York: problems in- 
volved in the extant Germanic and Italian versions of Vitas Pa- 
trum of the fifteenth century 


Frederick A. Schminke, Anderson College: early diplomatic rela- 
tions between France and the United States 
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To Contributors 


Articles and notes contributed to The Huntington Library Quarterly 
should be typewritten on standard-size paper, double-spaced, with gen- 
erous margins. Prose quotations which exceed six lines in length should 
be single-spaced, without quotation marks and without indentation, 
unless the quotation begins a paragraph. Verse quotations of more than 
two lines in length should be single-spaced and centered. Footnotes 
should be numbered consecutively throughout the article and indicated 
in the text by superior figures. They should appear at the bottom of 
the page (or, if the writer prefers, all together at the end of the article), 
single-spaced, the first line indented, preceded by the superior figure. 

In matters of form the Quarterly Filows the University of Chicago 
Manual of Siyle (10th ed.; 1937) and in spelling it follows the pre- 
ferred use in Webster’s Dictionary (2d ed., unabridged, 1937). 

In quoted matter, unless there is strong reason for retaining the type 
peculiarities of the original, it is desirable to expand contractions, lower 
superior letters, substitute “v” for “u” (or vice versa), “j” for “i,” “w” 
for “vv,” etc., in accordance with modern usage. Greek should be trans- 
literated,and long quotations in Latin,Greek, or other foreign languages 
should be translated. If desirable, the original language may be repro- 
duced in footnotes. In every case clarity, both in typography and 
language, is the aim. 

The ordinary citation of a book includes the author’s name, the 
title of the book, place and date of publication, volume and page num- 
bers. The title is underscored to rt italics. [Example: V. S. Clark, 
History of Manufactures in the United States (New York, 1929), I, 
38-43.] The title of an article in a periodical or continuing series should 
be inclosed in quotation marks and followed by the title of the periodi- 
cal. [Example: Isaac Lippincott, “Industrial Influence of Lead in 
Missouri,” Journal of Political Economy, XX (1931), 695-715.] If the 
work is an edited one, the title should be followed by the editor’s 

name. [Example: Speeches, Correspondence and Political Papers of 
Carl Schurz, ed. Frederic Bancroft (New York, 1913), I, 55-57.] For 
a work lacking pagination, use the signature instead of page references: 
Sig. A3v. If a work cited is in a series, the name of the series, inclosed 
in quotation marks, followed by the serial number, if given, should 
precede the place of publication. [Example: C. R. Fish, The Civil Serv- 
ice and the Patronage (“Harvard Historical Studies,” XI; New York, 
1905), pp. 102-3.] If a particular edition of a work is cited, the number 
of the edition precedes the place of publication. [Example: A Manual 
of Style (8th ed.; Chicago, 1925).] 
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